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Astley released the sea dog, which sprang at Stella’s 
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As he fell, stunned by the blow, Captain 


_- tyin’, Thet's ther way I git erlong. 
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King of the Wild West On Vanishing Islanc 


OR, 


STELLA SOLVES AN ENIGMA. 


By NED TAYLOR. 


CHAPTER I. 
SANTA YSABEL’S GHOSTLY HERDS. 


“Will you be at the Moon Valley Ranch next Mon- 
day? I want to talk with yous and your associates on 
an important business matter.” 


This was the substance of a telegram received by Ted 
Strong, King of the Wild West, one morning as he sat 
at the breakfast-table at the ranch. It had been brought 
over from Soldier Butte by a cow-puncher who had 
spent the night there. 

The telegram was signed by John Y. Manton. 

When Ted had read the telegram aloud to the boys 
who were all at the table, Ben Tremont drawled: 

“Who the deuce is Manton?” 

“Search me,” replied Ted. 

“Any idea what it’s all about?” asked Kit Summers, 
who had an inquisitive mind. 

“Not an idea,” replied Ted easily. “But it sounds 
businesslike, and that is the main thing about a tele- 
gram, anyhow.” 

“I reckon we'll jest hev ter hold our horses until¢Mr. 
Manton arrives. I never see no sense in worryin’ erbout 
anythin’ until its past, an’ then thar ain’t no use wor- 
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“Shust vy do you vorry den?” asked Carl Schwart 
in a puzzled voice, whereat the boys laughed. 

“It’s only his way of saying that he never worries, 
explained Kit. ‘I’m afraid you. are not up yet on a 
the subtleties of Bud’s Wild Western lingo.” 

“By chracious, vy he don’d say so den, ain’t it?” 

It was Saturday, and the boys put in the day finishin 
up the tail ends of the week’s work, and Sunday passe 
quickly, for in spite of their apparent indifference the 
were all more or less anxious to know the nature o 
the mysterious Mr. Manton’s business, although the 
thought probably it was to buy some cattle, for most o 
their unknown visitors came to the ranch for that pu 
pose. 

Mr. Manton did not arrive until about the midd 
of the afternoon. 

Then they saw that he was a tall, good-looking ma 
of about thirty, bronzed by sun and wind, and carryin 
unmistakable evidences that he was a cowman. He w 
dressed, however, as a plain business man, and dro 
a horse which he had hired from a livery-stable in So 
dier Butte. 

As he drove across the valley toward the ranch-hous 
Ted, who was engaged in breaking in a bunch of colt 
in the lower pasture, rode up to meet him. 

“T am Jack Manton,” said the man in the buggy as I 
reined up. 


Ted greeted Sie hospitably and invited him to alight 
re house, 

snarl a accepted the invitation the two sur- 
veyed one another with some curiosity, and with evident 
oval, a op 
rere of the boys were lounging about the living- 
room, having accomplished their work, or were’ loafing 
between watches, and Ted introduced their guest to 
them. 

The stranger took a long look about the place. B 

“Pretty comfortable little crib you have here,” he 
said. 

“We think so,” said Ted. “This is home for us, you 
know.” 

‘Better than I’ve had for a long time,” said Mr, Man- 
ton. “But I’ve got a rea] one at last not far from here 
in Wyoming, and that is one thing that has brought me 
lere,” 

“Come to buy stock for a ranch.” thought the boys, 
who began to lose interest in him. Cattle-buyers were 
common enough at the Moon Valley Rranch. 

The stranger had paused, probably “feeling that these 
‘talwart young cow-punchers were not much interested in 
lis personal or home affairs, from the uninterested ex- 
yressions on their faces. 

But Ted looked at him 
inued., 

“I threw up the best ranching job in the West. I 
nanaged the largest cattle-ranch in the country, the 
santa Ysabel. in California, but IT quit between days, and 
came hiking East.” 

“Why?” ‘asked Ted, after another pause, during 
vhich the boys sat up and began to look interested. 

“Because I was scared out,” was the 
‘eply. 

Mr. Manton did not look in the least like a man who 
‘Ould be scared. He was certainly powerful enough 
yhysically, and he had a pair of fearless enough eyes, 
ind a strong chin. In fact. he looked like a man who 
vas in the habit of dominating his world. 

He did not answer Ted’s question immediately, but a 
mile stole over his firm mouth. 

“Because,” he said hesitatinely, “because —well, it’s 
omewhat of a strange thing for me to get scared at 
nything, but things were going strangely down there.” - 

How was that?” asked Ted. 

“My cattle were being spirited away so fast that J 
Ouldn’t keep track of them,” 

“Rustlers, eh?” 


eine not rustlers—unless they were of the spiritual 
yoria, 


One. of the boys laughed his disbelief, and Manton 
vent hastily on, 


_"T know it sounds kind of foolish for a grown man 
ike me to say that, but it was the only conclusion [ 
ould come to.” 

“Tell us about it,” said Ted. 


"All. right, but I’m not much on the story-tellin 
k The Santa Ysabel Ranch is part of an bi tieeg 
Alifornia land grant of the early Spanish days. It lies 
artly in California and partly in Lower California, 
vhich, of course you know, is part of Mexico,” 
‘Ought to be a good cattle country,” said Ted. 
Best in the world,” was the positive reply. 
ome reasons it didn’t suit me. It was, as I have said, 


inquiringly, and he con- 


astonishing 


he best Job I ever had or expect to have. I ¢ontrolled 
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: ; home ranch, and thousands 
Jere : a meee I started I had thousands 
ered Wt eaitie There were so many of ne ete 
had never been counted, For aah ih: oh epee 
ing the running of the ranch, w 68 BPs cn 
Senora Tarrazza, | had half of sate pr : eet . pe e€ 
were no profits, to speak of, because we any 


cattle.” Py 
“Never find out where they went?” aske Tre 


Tee hes as hard as a man could to do so, but I never. 
did," was tie mR | musingly 

iayen oe.” saic ed mus gly. - i 

ee ie strange when one takes into considera- 

situati f the Santa Ysabel Ranch. It was 
tion the situation o 

bounded on its whole Eastern side by a range of coast 
mountains that were absolutely impossible with cattle. 
On the west the Pacific Ocean is its boundary. On the 
north it was double fenced, and line-riders patrolled it 
day and night. In Mexico, its southern boundary, Was a 
broad stream with high banks that could not be scaled 
by raiders and down which cattle could not be driven 
without destruction. This, too, was well guarded by the 
most trustworthy men in my employ.” 

“What kind of men did you have?” asked Kit. 

“California greasers, Mexican and Chilian vaqueros, 
and a few Americans, but they were a poor sort, and I 
trusted my Mexicans and Chilians more, because they 
were more faithful to the owner of the ranch, who is 
the widow of a Mexican, while she herself is a Chilian.” 

“Pritty hard work gittin’ erlon’ with a mixed team 
like thet,” said Bud. “I’ve worked with thet kind o’ a 
bunch myself.’ 

Yes, because I had hundreds of them, and they were 

scattered over a country as large as a couple of coun- 
ties back here in God’s country. But I watched them 
like a hawk and I never could find out that they ran 
off the stock, They simply couldn’t do it so long with- 
out getting caught at it,” 
“How many cattle did you miss at a time?” asked 
Ted, who thought, naturally, that a dozen or more 
would be plenty on a ranch like Moon Valley, and per- 
haps a hundred would he a great number for even so 
large a ranch as the Santa Ysabel. 

“Whole herds that fT had seen 
evening before could not he found i 
see we turned the cattle loose With 
fie NOE On. an’ open range, ‘but.on a ranch with de- 
fended boundaries, Getween the times when they were 
seen at night-and the next morning when they could 


not have time to go to the 
eastern, northern, or southern boundary, even if they 


And the only space for them was 


myself grazing the 
1 the morning. You 
out herders, as they 


se 
Level sandy shore was jt?” asked Ted. 


; rocky and Precipitous,” answered Manton. 


creased in size.” mix, for none of the other herds in- 


“Jest disappeared, eh?” saiq Bud, 

That's what’s so strange about Ag, They. couldn’t 
ey couldn’t have been run off, 

ped into the ocean and swum 


they 


eath whep 
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they jumped, and they had no wings that ever I saw, 

Can you blame me for feeling skittish about it?” 

bas you on good terms with your men?’ asked 
ed. ‘ 

“The very best. They are in the main a good bunch 
of hombres, and they were so superstitious about it that 
finally they got me to feeling the same way, and so 1 
made up my mind to quit - Just about that time an uncle 
of mine died in Wyoming and left me a ranch, and I 
resigned in a hurry. But before I went I told Senora 
_Tarrazza that I would look out for some one to take the 
ranch for her.” | 3 

“Does that mean us?” asked Ted. 

“Tf you will. I believe from what I-have heard of 
you since I have been back here that you can~do it if 
any one can, and I have written.the sefora about you. 
I have a telegram from her to send you out, and that 
she will pay your expenses to the ranch, for the men 
will not obey the man she put over them in my place, 
because he is a greaser, and things are going to the 
deuce.” 

Ted looked around at the boys and saw a look of 
pleased expectancy on their faces. 

“All right,” said Ted, “Ill talk it over with my part- 
ners.’ I suppose you want a quick answer, and Senora 
Tarrazza expects swift action.” 

“She does,” said Mr., Manton. “I'll go out and take a 
look at the ranch while you talk it over.” 

“That’s not necessary,’ said Ted. “ The decision of 
this crowd of fellows is not a laggard thing. Boys, do 
we go, or stay?” 3 

There was no hesitancy on the part of the boys. 

“Go!” they shouted in unison. 

Mr. Manton’s face expanded into a pleased smile. 

“That lets me out, then,” he said. “That’s what I 

_heard about you fellows. If you would go it would be 
soon, but if you said ‘No,’ that settled it. When will 
you start?” 

“Things on this ranch are run so that it makes no 
difference whether we are here or in Patagonia,” said 
Ted. “If things are as you say down there on the coast, 
the sooner we start, the better. .When shall it be, fel- 
lows?” | 

“Right away!” was the shout, for they were all eager 
to be in the field again, and the prospect of running a 
big Spanish ranch«certainly held out alluring prospects. 
_“You may telegraph the sefiora that we shall leave 
here for Southern California in the morning,” said Ted. 

“Good,” exclaimed. Manton. “Here is a draft on 
New York, which you can get cashed at any bank, for 
your expenses, which the sefiora gave me before I left. 
_ You will find her a charming woman, and if you succeed 
in solving the mystery of the Santa Ysabel Ranch, and 
in straightening matters out there, you will find it ex- 
ceedingly profitable for you. Good-by, and good luck. 
I can now go to my own ranch and rest in peace.” 

“No more ghost cattle fer you, eh?” said Bud, with 
-alaugh. “I’ve saw a good many cattle what looked like 
ghosts down on ther Pecos when thar wa'n't no grass 


ner water, but ther derned things didn’t disappear in 
herds, ther wolves an’ coyotes cleaned *em up one by 
one, This bunch ain't got nothin’ sooperstitious erbout 
it, exceptin’ when their bellies git flat an’ they hev ter 
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Stella, who’s still visitin’ Helen Workman in Denver, 


sees her rough rider pards erg’in.” 


keep takin’ up holes in their belts, then they git a soo- 
anton drove away well pleased that he had se- 
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cured the boys to manage the Santa Ysabel Ranch, for it 
made up for his sudden desertion of Sefiora Tarrazza. 
It did not take the King of the Wild West long to 
arrange matters at Moon Valley for the absence of him-— 
self and his comrades, and before night they were ready 
to start West. ? # 
“Say, fellers,” said Bud, “s’pose we telegrapht ter 


thet we're goin’ West, an ask her ter meet us at Chey- 
anne ter say good-by. It'll be er long time before she 


“I was just going to suggest the same thing myself,” 
said Ted. “Who'll take the message over to Soldier 
Butte ?” : . 

“T will,” said Bud. “I cain’t trust it ter none o’ these 
kids. They’re all so excited at goin’ on this yere trip 
ter California thet they might lose it on ther way, er fer- 
git ter deliver it.” 

In the morning the young rough riders took the stage 
at Soldier Butte for Belle Fourche, and before night 
were speeding on their way to what promised to be a. 
pleasant task in,a new country, and not one of them but 
saw in prospect sundry and exciting adventures in that 
land of romance, Southern California. 

The next morning the train pulled into Cheyenne in 
time for breakfast, and as the boys trooped to the plat- 
form of the station they saw running toward them a 
pretty girl dragging ‘by the hand a reluctant middle- 
aged woman. 

The girl attracted a good deal of attention from the 
passengers, not only for her good looks, but because of 
her cowgirl costume of short tan skirt and riding-boots, 
her red bolero and rakish wide-brimmed ,hat, and the 
belt and holster that hung at her hip, from whieh peeped 
a pearl-handled .38 caliber revolver, and a row of bright 
cartridges. 

“Hello, boys!” she cried, while yet some way off. 

The boys returned her greeting with a.cheer. 

“We're all ready to go,” cried Stella Fosdick, for it 
was she, as she shook hands with the boys. 

“What?” said Ted. 

“Vou bet, I’m not here for any sad farewells. Auntie 
wants a change, and so do I. Besides, you'll need a 
housekeeper away out in that strange country, and you 
bet you can’t get anybody for the job like Auntie Gra- 
ham. She’s tickled to death at the prospect, ain't you, 
auntie ?” : 

Mrs. Graham’s languid response to Stella’s enthusi- 
astic invitation to go to work for the boys was greeted 
with a burst of laughter, as they all piled into the di- 
ning-room for breakfast, and so the journey to the Santa 
Ysabel Ranch was begun. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE RACE ON THE SANDS. 


The train on which the King of the Wild West and 
his companions were traveling arrived in San Diego, 
Southern California, several days later, after an une- 
ventful but most pleasurable journey. 

Ben, Bud, and Carl made it a laughing journey all the 
way with their pranks and practical jokes on one an- 
other, while Ted spent a great deal of his time thinking 
of the task before him, the ¢learing up of the mystery 
at the Santa Ysabel Ranch. 2 
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As the train stopped in the beautiful city of the South- 
a west and the boys alighted they were approached by a 
body of men who looked as if they had just stepped 
, out of the chorus of a Spanish comic opera. » 
a In advance was a.very picturesque individual, who 
came forward with his broad hat pressed to his bosom, 
r bowing gracefully at every step, and smiling ana 
tb ously through his short, black beard, showing rows 0 
t gleaming teeth. f : pe 
~ “Tt ees Seftor Str-rong?” he said, with a rising in- 
flection. 
s “It is,” said Ted, with an answering smile. 

“Viva, Sefior Str-rong!” said the man with the black 
k beard. 

“Viva! 

t behind him. 
( Like their leader they were swarthy, and evidently 
‘attired in their best costumes of slashed breeches, deco- 
rated down the sides with silver buttons or coins, held up 
vby red ci other brilliantly colored sashes, from which 
2 peeped knife-handles and the butts of silver-mounted 
revolvers. Some were short and fat, while others were 
stall and slim, and to Stella the whole thing was so 
iridiculous that she laughed. 

Evidently the leader took this as an expression of ap- 
ptoval, for he turned again and shouted: 

“Viva el young ladee!” 

The viva was given with a will, and Stella turned 
‘away with a laugh and a blush as the boys began to 
>josh her. 

After that the “donna,” Mrs. Graham, was “vivad,” 
and then all the rest of them. 

* “Say, what is this, anyhow—a viva party?” said Ben. 

“This yere is ther mayor an’ city council o’ Vivaville 
givin’ us ther glad hand,” said Bud. “In er few min- 
nites he'll be springin’ ther keys o” ther city on us, an’ 
‘offerin’ us refreshments in ther shape 0’ hot tamales, 
chili con carne, and red peppers, to be washed down with 
boiling lye. Oh, these yere peepul is hot stuff. When- 
ever yer see a feller wearin’ lots 0’ red inter his clothes 
yer kin make up yer mind he’s warm meat. from his 
heart out an’ from his hair down.” 

But soon the decorated person, with another low bow 
‘and a sweet smile all around, began to speak; 


“Sefiora, sefiorita. and sefiors,” he began. “I am the 
segundo, me, of the Santa Ysabel Rancho. The gta- 
cious Sefiora Tarrazza has sent me here to welcome you 


Viva, Sefior Str-rong!’ shouted the chorus 


and with my men to escort you to her home, where she | 


will welcome you in person.” 

“Now, that's what I call the right way to treat your 
hired men,” said Ben. 
“That’s the way I always do it,” said Bud solemnly, 
“The gracious sefiora, who rules our destinies, bids me 
-O say to you that you have done her great honor in 
toming, and as for myself, who am only the humble 
segundo to the Sefior Str-rong, I not only express the 
Jeepest delight at his presence, but abase myself before 
um. The vaqueros, who accompany me, have entrusted 
me with the message of their deepest welcome.” 

. The segundo turned’ to the men and made a signal, 
und with one voice, exactly as in a comic opera, they 
ifted their right hands and, waving their quirts above 
heir heads, shouted mechanically ;_ ; 
“Welcome !” | 

| Evidently it had all been carefully rehearsed, and as 
i crowd of curious people from the train had surrounded 
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- feel so proud of ourselves,” — 


anxious to get away, especially as such 


them, Ted was “Must be some big buz 
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33 | 
‘no home,” could be heard. ‘ As 
nie hala he bowed, as they all did, and Ted said: 


germ eal en or this warm welcome in the name of 
a saetas 3} and of you all, both for myself and 
my friends. It shall never be forgotten. dt d 

‘Then the segundo bowed low oe = urned and 
led the way from the station, pleased anc pe eee 

Behind the station they found a body O orses sad- 
died in the Mexican style, a large carriage, -very: com- 
fortably cushioned and hung on leather springs, and 
drawn by four small, gaily caparisoned mules, besides a 

avy wagon. 
ug Ae your name, senor?” Ted asked the segundo, 

“Don Felige Francisco Juan Flores y Cristobal,” was 

roud reply. k 
ve Whew, rehab a mouthful,” remarked Ben in an aside 
to Bud. ‘gos 

“Ves, some o’ these yere greasers is all name an’ shirt. 
Take them away an’ yer ain’t got much left.” 

“And what shall I call you?” asked Ted of the man 
of many names. 

“Felipe, sefior,” was the humble reply. 

“All right, Felipe. Here are the checks for our bag- 
gage. Have some of the men get it. I suppose it goes 
into the wagon.” 

“Si senor. The carriage is for the ladees, the horses 
for the sefiors. Our horses are down at the corral.” 

“When do we start?” 

“With your permission, at once, senor, The way is 
long, and we shall have to travel fast to reach the ranch 
at nightfall.” 


“Very well, load up, come here with your men, and 
we will be on our way. I am anxious to get there as 
soon as possible.” 


The baggage was loaded into the wagon, and with the 
saddles’ and other horse-furniture, with which the boys 
would not travel, the wagon was soon full. Tt was to 
follow more slowly under the escort of. three of the 
Mexicans, as there was danger of robbers along the 
road, Felipe informed Ted. 

Stella refused to ride in the 
was provided for her, 


Presently there was a great clatter and a cloud of dust 
down the street, and up dashed Felipe and his chorus. It 
Was a most imposing sight, as they came to a halt with 
their horses on their haunches, and the crowd that had 
gathered gave a cheer as the young rough riders sprang 
into their saddles, the postilions mounted the carriage 
mules, and with Ted, Stella, Ben, and Bud at the head, 


and Ielipe and his men flanking th ES ‘hie 
dashed out of the city on the galtpe, e carriage, they 


“I feel as though | was » Pcs 
said Stella. g part of a circus procession, 

“With the Qu 
Ben, 


carriage, and so a horse 


een of the Arena in the lead,” said 


said Stella. 
suppose you think you are the Strong Man,” 


‘“ ” . " said Bud i - 
eee Said Ben, good-naturedly, 
“Oh, this sort of thing is common enough d ; ” 
: & down here, 
said: Ted. |“ All: these old Spanish families come and go 
this way, that is, when they can afford it, So we needn't — 


ned we TS, 


ant a Ft 5 oe ee 


. “So, there now!” said Ben. ’ 


“But we might as well,” said Stella. “I’m going to 
feel just as protid as I like.” ne 
“You're real mean, Ben,” said Stella. “I’m never 
going to speak to you again,” . 
But in a minute she was chatting away with him at 
a lively rate. & 3 

As soon as they left the city they struck over the 
brown hills toward the south. It was a glorious day, 
‘with a fresh salt breeze off the Pacific Ocean, of which 
en caught occasional glimpses through rifts in the 

ills. | 
Occasionally the road.ran through small forests of 
the native California trees, great oaks, and the red 
manzafitas, with giant ferns and other semitropicak 
plants growing between them. 
California was new to Stella, and she enjoyed the 
novelty to the limit, keeping up a running fire of ques- 
tions to Ted and Felipe, who hovered about, dashing 
now and then to the rear beside his men, shouting com- 
mands excitedly about nothing at all, and calling en- 
couragement to the small mules which were pulling the 
carriage along as fast as its wheels would turn. 
Occasionally Ted pulled up to a walk to rest the ani- 
mals, and then they clattered on again, making the farm- 
ers along the way run to see the sight, and wave a wel- 
come and good-by with the same gesture. 
_ At noon they stopped beside a stream that ran through 
a beautiful grove. 

The horses were unsaddled and Felipe took. from the 
boot of the carriage several baskets, and summoning 


two of the men, prepared a feast. 


Almost everything that was good to eat was drawn 
from those. baskets, coffee was brewed by Felipe him- 
self, cloths were spread on the ground, and while the 
ladies and the rough riders ate from the cloths the 
vaqueros retired to one side and ate by themselves from 
the contents of one of the baskets which had been pro- 
vided for them. + 

When the meal was finished the Mexicans stretched 
themselves out on their backs with cigarettes between 
their lips and were soon asleep. This was their siesta, 
and a Mexican would rather starve than keep awake 
through the noon hour, 

But at one o’clock Felipe aroused them with the com- 


-mand to saddle and prepare for the start. 


About the middle of the afternoon they rode out of 
‘a valley and beheld stretching before them illimitably 
the blue and sparkling waters of the Pacific Ocean. 

-Involuntarily they all stopped, and from the lips of all 


came expressions of wonder and delight. 
“Tt almost makes one feel like that chap who dis- 


~ covered the Pacific, whatever his name was, to come 


upon it suddenly like this,” said Ben. 

Felipe rode up to them. 
“We will soon be at the ranch,” said he. 
“Then it is not as far as I thought,” said Ted. 


aie _ “Ah, sefior, at the ranch, I said, but not at the ranch- 
house,” answered Felipe. “That is a long ways off yet.” 


it at the beginning that she had the best horse in the 


he raised himself, and he is accounted the best rider o 


- beast as if it had been human. 
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not Stella would win, not only because : Ted had 


fit, but because there were few among the boys 
could beat her in the art of horsemanship. 
After one of these races Felipe approached Ted. 
“One of the’ vaqueros presents his compliments ar 
apologies and wants to know if the sefiorita would rur 
a race with him,” he said. “He has a fine horse whicl 


the ranch. He greatly admires the riding of the seo 
rita, and would like to test which is the better.” 
This was said in Spanish, but Stella overheard it, and 
took the answer out of Ted’s mouth. aoe ee 
“Yes,” she said, “tell him I'll run him, but my horse 
has run in two or three races now, while his has not.” | 

“Vou shall have a start in the lead, sefiorita,’ said 
Felipe. “That is only fair.” 

They were approaching a long stretch of beach, an 
when they reached it the young Mexican prepared for the 
race by taking off his embroidered jacket and heavy hat 
and weapons, and handing them to a companion, while 
Stella refused to unload anything except her hat, whicl 
she threw into the carriage with her aunt. | 

Ben and Bud rode off in the lead to measure off 4 
quarter of a mile, for Stella refused to run her hors¢ 
farther, although the game beast was eager to be off, 

Stella was to be given a lead of twenty feet, as th 
Mexican thought she was entitled to no more, The dis 
tance was measured off, and the riders too their places 

Ted, with revolver in hand, was to start the race. 

“Ready!” he shouted, and Stella leaned over in he 
saddle, her eyes ahead, speaking encouragingly to he 
horse, which seemed on springs. The young Mexican’ 
eyes were blazing with excitement. 

His comrades had been taunting him on the fact tha 
here was a girl who could beat him, and he was eage 
to prove that he still was the champion. 

Like any other Mexican, his feelings were so intens 
that the very thought that the girl might indeed bea 
‘him had caused to grow up in his heart something akit 
to hatred for her, and now his dark face had turned al 
most gray and his teeth were set. 

“That fellow. looks as if he was about to murder som 
one rather than to run a friendly race,” remarked Bei 
quietly to Bud. : 

‘Ver never kin tell erbout a greaser,”’ remarked th 
old cowboy. “I see them commit murder fer less. The 
young feller will stand watchin’, an’ yer Uncle Bud 1 
goin’ ter do it.” : Sad 

Crack! The report of Ted’s revolver stung the ai 
suddenly, and simultaneously, it seemed, both horse 
sprang to the fore. 

Stella gave an exultant scream, and her quirt ca 
down on her horse’s flank. 

The beast sprang forward in a magnificent leap. Th 
Mexican was yelling like a madman, lashing his hors 
and goring its sides at the same time with his wicke 
spurs. ve 

It was plain to the boys that he was gaining. H 
horse was fresher, and the distance was short.” 

could afford to take out all there was in it of enduranc 
speed and pluck in that spurt. Mic 
~ Steadily he gained, and once Stella looked over he 
shoulder and saw it. | 


: But she did not use the spt 
again, but, leaning far over, talked to the intelliges 


vn 


They were half-way to the line now, and the Mexican 
‘fad not improved what he had gained on her. But 
Stella soon saw that her horse was tiring under the ter- 
‘rible strain it had been put to, and while it was still 
‘willing enough, it was leg weary and was beginning to 
blow. 

' “Come on, boy,” cried Stella in an encouraging voice. 
l«Tust a little farther.” 

“But he was beginning to go a little heavy, and was 
pounding the hard sand. She knew the sound. It 
meant sheer weariness. She had noted a different re- 
‘bound in the hoof-beats before. 

Then she heard another sound, but did not look back, 
‘fearing to throw her horse from its stride. She just 
leaned a little farther down on its neck, talking to it as 
‘if it had been a baby trving its first steps across the 
1oor. : 

The sound she had heard was the near approach of 
‘the Mexican. 

Now he was abreast of her, and gaining. 
* Then he deliberately fouled her by riding across her. 
Her horse staggered from the shock, and she almost 
“ost her seat in the saddle. But the impact had swerved 
iis horse, and she quickly picked hers. up, passed him, 
ind, with a yell of triumph, won the race. 


_—_-__ 


CHAPTER III. 
STRANGE LIGHTS OFF SHORE. 


As she passed across the line the young Mexican, with 
< snarl and a Spanish oath, sprang toward her with up- 
aised hand. 

“Carramba! You cheat! 
my horse. I win the race.” 
* He had no sooner had the words out of his mouth 
“hen Ben, who was nearest him, made a rush, and with 
“ swinging blow, knocked him to the sand. 

Bud rode up with drawn revolver. He was furious 

‘ith rage, first at the accusation, and then that the 
yreaser had lifted his hand as if to strike their girl 
“ard. 

He would have fired at the prostrate Mexican had not 
‘8tella’s voice rang out: 

“Stop, Bud! You would not fire at an unarmed man 
sho is down,” she cried. 
> “He’s had enough, Bud,” said Ben. 


a Indeed, the Mexican: did seem to have all the punish 
went he could stand. 

As he lay on his back on the sand he was ing li 

S gasping like 

\ fish on the bank, the wind knocked completely out of 
im. 
} Meantime the other boys had ridden up rapidly, 
“What's the matter here 2” asked Ted, who' had seen 
me blow that knocked the Mexican from his saddle, 
& “Oh, nothin’ much,” drawled Bud, “except thet ther 
kard was goin’ ter hit Stella because he didn’t succeed 
. jockeyin’ her outer ther race, an’ ole Ben here handed 
wm a hay-maker, an’ if ther gal hadn't stopped me I'd 
‘ punctured his tire fer him so thet he wouldn’t hev rode 
'p = in ther next race.” | 
i “We. all saw that he deliberately fouled her h 
le race,” said Ted. | : Cae 


Felipe and the other va ueros had ridd 
fillen dislike which all : feden up; The 


: Mexicans have at heart for the 
Lingo shone in their eyes, 
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You try to knock me off 
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ae that p08 are as much at home here as you would - 


sponsible for this fellow,” saiq 
Pia ae Me ieas segundo severely. “He igs 
Ted, loo ri He tried to win the race by foul means, 
Be then vreviled the young senorita, and was about to 
ae nae when my friend here pre perce 1 
will leave him to you os the present. e shall be dealt 
ith in our own way !ater. 
‘ Felice bowed and turned pale, en Wie i pro- 
fuse apologies for his countryman, DU . p his 
hand to signify that he did not care to hear any more 


ies - wanted action. 
apologies, but wanted a Pa 
I The seoundo climbed from his horse with blazing eyes, 


: te Nae RE he Nek about to rise from the 
: ~ when Felipe reached him. 
ebnree ete kicking the writhing fellow until he 
| “Doe. you would disgrace your race and the 
ne The sefiora shall hear of this, 
and then Heaven pity you. Go to the rear, and stay 
there until we reach home. Dog! Dog! Dog! 

With each “dog” the segundo planted a vigorous kick 
upon that part of the anatomy of the vaquero intended 
for such punishment, and the fellow went limping off 
to .his horse, whimpering like a bad boy who has just 
received the deserved parental rod. 

‘hen the way was taken up again toward the ranch- 
house without further comment. 

Twilight was just falling over the beautiful land as 
they rode along the cliffs toward the big stone ranch- 
house, which had withstood the storms and the sunshine 
for nearly two-thirds of a century. 

“But look, sefior,” said Felipe, riding alongside Ted 
in the best of humor, for within the past half-hour, while 
the ranch-house was in sight, all, except the vaquero who 
had been punished, acted as though nothing had oc- 
curred to mar the peace of ‘the trip. 

Ted looked where the segundo indicated and saw a 
low, picturesque house with a broad veranda, peeping 
from beneath a grove of trees. 

“Well, Felipe?” he said. 

“It is the house of the manager of the ranch,” said 
the segundo, “It is large and fine and cool on the 
hottest days.” 

P he boys all looked with interest at their future home, 
and Stella and Mrs, Graham were quite delighted to 
preside in such apparently pleasant quarters. 


But a short way ahead was the big house about which 
clustered numerous other and smaller houses, the bar- 
racks of the vaqueros and the abodes. of the house 
servants, 

Around three sides of the house were broad verandas, 


co Ey were now approaching that which faced. the 


On it stood the figure of a w 
up they saw that she was beauti 
age, and that her head was cr 
snow-white hair. 

Beside her stood a beautiful 
her a horde of curious servants. 


As the boys rode up they : 
) Jey uncovered, and dij ted, 
and Ted'led the way, with Stella and Mrs. Gitees up 


the broad stai i 
a oe Ae and introduced himself, then Mrs. Gra. 


“I welcome you all as friend 
the old lady in pure, scft Seats 


bawled. 
rancho by such conduct. 


oman, and as they rode 
ful in spite of her great 
Owned with a wealth of 


young girl, and behind 


come to my aid,” said 
1, “and I want you to 


Pine 


a ee ae 


ae style, 
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be in homes of your own. Everything is yours to com- 
mand. I have arranged the other house for your com- 
fort. But you are tired with your journey, and you 
shall come and see me“to-morrow. Felipe, I hope you 
carried out my orders well to see to it that my friends 
were well cared for during their trip.” 

Felipe bowed low, and did not speak. 

“Where is Antonio?” she asked, running her eyes over 
the group of vaqueros, who were sitting on their horses 
a short distance away. | 

The young Mexican who had raced with Stella had 
disappeared. | | 

In-a low voice Felipe related the events of ‘the race, 
and its culmination. 

The brows of Sefiora Terrazza darkened with anger 
as the tale proceeded. 

“Have him brought here at once,” she commanded in 
a stern voice. : . 

Instantly half a dozen men hurried away, and at the 
end of a few minutes returned, leading the pale and 
trembling Antonio. 

The sefiora regarded him with a scowling face. 

“So this is the way you treat my honored guests, 1s 
it?” she thundered. “What have you to say?’ 

Evidently Antonio had nothing to say, for he only 
hung his head and trembled. 

‘What shall I do with him?’ she asked, turning to 
the boys, ©: as 

There could be no doubt but Sefora Tarrazza was 
mistress of her own domain, and in the habit of ad- 
ministering justice and punishment in her own way, and 
with an iron hand when necessary. 


The boys did not offer any suggestions as to the pun- 
ishment of the young Mexican, and she turned to him 
again, | 

“Antonio, you were born on this ranch, and I have 
treated you like a son, and now you have disgraced my 
hospitality forever. ' You shall go to the prison ‘for 
twenty days and live on beans and water, and you shall 
receive fifty lashes on the back from the segundo. Then 
you shall leave home forever!” | 

“Mercy!” cried Antonio, dropping to one knee. 

“Do not punish him so severely,” said Stella, stepping 
forward. “He only did so in the heat of passion, and 
I am sure regretted it the next moment. He has been 
punished enough. Pardon him this time.” 

- Antonio turned grateful eyes toward Stella. 

“Since a guest requests it,” said the old lady, “it must 

be so in this house. But another time, Antonio, you 
“may not have so tender-hearted a one to plead for you. 
Tt should be a lesson to you to curb your anger. Go ie 
With a few more polite words of welcome, and thanks 
from Ted, the “guests,” as the sefiora seemed to regard 
her new employees, departed for their own house under 
the escort of Felipe. | 

- They found the house all that they could wish for. 
Tt was commodious, and furnished in the best Spanish 
| There were servants in the halls and kitchen, 


? 


who were even then preparing baths for the travelers, 


while from the Kitchens came the odors of cooking. 
‘The boys elected, howeves, to take a plunge in the 


‘ocean, which at that point was less than half a mile from 
the house, and, without unsaddling their horses, rode 
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1e coming ashore? 


cliff to a short sandy beach, and in a short. 
reveling in the cool and refreshing water, 
They returned to a supper excellently cooked an 
served, and spent the time they were at the table con- 
gratulating themselves on their good fortune, and prais- 
ing the kindness of the donna of the ranch. met 
It was dark when they rose from the table, and the} 
went out on the broad veranda to enjoy the night ai 
and the sparkle of the stars in the black sky, and listen 
to the music of the violins and guitars from the houses 
about the big residence. ectine 
But Ted, facing this new responsibility, wanted to ge 
away by himself for a while and think it all over, 

The events of the day and their reception by Senore 
Terazza had been cause enough for astonishment, He 
had noted her look of surprise at his youth, and he 
caught an expression of disappointment in it. | Ny 

No doubt she felt that he was too young to accomplhisl 
what a man like Manton had failed to do. Well, he 
would have to’ show her that she was mistaken, and tha 
signally, 5 . 

These were his thoughts as he walked along the cliff 
to the north. Ya 

Below him the ocean was asa mirror, There was 
wind, and the sea was tranquil, save for the soft splasl 
of water against the base of the cliff. | 

He had walked far along the cliff when before hin 
he saw the dark form of a man standing on the edge 0: 
the rock that overhung the water. 

He thought it must be one of the herders belonging 
to the ranch, and he desired to speak to some one wh 
knew the whereabouts of the herds in the vicinity. 

“Come la va, senor,” he called. 

As instantly as the blowing out of a candle, and a 
silently, the man disappeared, 

Ted ran to where the man had been standing but ; 
moment before, but the place was vacant. The mai 
had disappeared as if by magic. 

But Ted could not disbelieve his senses. He had seer 
a man there, and there was no doubt of it. The rocl 
was solid, the sea was far down, but Ted, lying dows 
and reaching far over, could see the shining sand below 
and.-there was no dark form lying there. 

Ted was not easily frightened, and scoffed at ghosts 
but he shivered slightly as he went on,” 

A few hundred yards farther on he came upon a her 
of cattle lying down, and they began to straggle to thei 
feet at his approach. Why had they not done so for th 
other man? Perhaps after all he had been the victim, Oo 
an optical illusion. 

He turned to go back, avhen suddenly he heard 
sound far out on the water. It was a heavy wash. 

“A big fish out there,” he said to himself. Then h 
thought that big fishes make a splashing noise. 

Then, he distinctly heard the thud of machinery, bv 
strain his eyes as he would into the darkness he coul 
-see nothing. > 
- He listened intently. 
somewhere out there an engine 
faintly. 

As he bent his ear toward the ocean the sound be 
came more audible. The rhythmic beat of an engin 
came to him. ) ek 
What if a steamship, having last its reckoning, We 


time wert 
oi ea 


d 
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There could be no doubt thz 
was throbbing, bt 
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But there were no lights to be seen, and he put that 
(idea from him as being «impossible. ce 
< He was getting a taste of the same magic, or tric ey, 
1; perhaps, that had driven Manton away from the ay 1, 
éyand had caused the natives to shun the cliff at nig we 
t ILhere came to his ear the faint, far away-jangle of a 
t bell. 

[*« Unmistakably it was the bell in the engine-room of 

t a steamship of some description. He had heard those 
bells often enough, and under enough different circum- 

mStances not to mistake them, _ 

*h following the jangle the faint thud of the engines he 
had heard stopped, and the wash of water grew less. 
ty, “There is a ship out there,” he muttered to himself, 
ie but it’s mighty funny ] can't see the bulk of her against 
tigthe sky. Maybe, after all, it is the ghost of a ship, as 

iqthese people believe.” 

He smiled at himself for the thought. 
| It was as silent as the grave now out on the water, 

‘and Ted sat down On the cliff to watch and listen. 

He was not a bit frightened, for he knew that he was 
fas invisible on the dark shore as any one, if there was 
}any one, was’on the water. 

; Ji there was a trick in this he was determined to fer- 
ret it out. 

To his astonishment he soon saw a faint green light 
ippear above the surface of the ocean. It seemed to 
10ver for a moment, then it disappeared. 

“Here’s something new,” he said. 

‘ dart of the ghost that is.” 

In a few moments, near the same spot, a hazy red 
-xleam shone through the night. 

». “Quite a celebration,” thought Ted. “Sort of a Fourth 


of July doings,” 
‘, Iwo lights, brilliant and piercing, one red, the other 
13reen, shone across the water. These were real, he 
«new, as he could see the long points of color shine 
«cross the water waveringly. There was nothing ghostly 
| bout them. 
«, Slowly they began to sink, and at the Same time the 
1pud of the engines was taken up. 
{, Again that mysterious wash of water against the base 

f the cliff, 
4, But yet he could see nothing of the hull of a ship, 
: S he must have done if she had been there. 
=| Suddenly the lights disappeared, the thud of the en- 
- Ines ceased with the wash of the water, and the night 
$7as as still as if all the world was dead. 
3, What did it mean ? 

Whatever it was, here was the mystery for him to 
i Ive. ® 
5 For a long time he remained at his station, but noth- 
‘ig having occurred, he walked back to the house and 
a to bed, where the other boys had long since re- 
iyred. y 
, As he stepped out on the veranda in the morning he 
zas met by Felipe, white-faced and trembling, 


} Seftor,” he whispered.“ i 
} enor, pered, “another herd disappe 
Be cigee ppeared in 


“Wonder what 


y eee y 
; CHAPTER Iv. 
i BUD HEARS GHOSTLY MUSIC. 


“What seems ter be ailin’, Bunkio?” said Bud at the 


(’eak fast-table, noticing Ted’s worried look. 


“Tt has begun,” said Ted. 
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“What has? Life erlong ther Pacif’? If so I’m glaq 
Sat at with a il 
i er 1 was lifted. 
“Tast night another herc 
irene” sand-hills, yer don t say oe a ding 
fiddle my cats, if they aint gitun starte right 


Ton’ iv ime ter change our shirts 
soon. Won't even give us tm 


9 
esterin wus. 
ore they begin pester! 
ae afraid it is as Manton said, although I laughed 


> was at Moon Valley.” 
at his fears ae Toman rasta ah sit eo ede? spooky, 
How S Ee hee ea BEC an’ flyin’. I ain't 
iss Bi eee h things I cain’t see ner feel,” 
never cared ter ‘sociate with things 1 : 

“Well, I heard something last night, and saw’ some 
strange lights and felt puzzled, and yet I can’t tell you 
se we liver is plumb outer order, er yer never 
wouldn’t talk like that. Yer head’s too clear fer them 
sort o’—what d’yer call ‘em—hallo—somethin er other, 

“Hallucinations, perhaps, you mean. 

ek same. But echt willers, what does ther dic- 
tionary fellers want ter give sich a long, highfalutin’ 
name ter jist ornery biliousness fer?” 

“No, Bud, it was not an hallucination. I was walking 
along the cliff last night after supper when I saw a man 
ahead of me moving slowly along the edge of the rock. 
I hailed him and he immediately disappeared, and——” 

“Ted, I'd recommend a mejum dose o’ quinine an’ a 
sweat after, that’s what brought me to ther time I had it 
down on the Pecos in ther spring o’-——” 

“Chop it!” exclaimed Ben. 

“I'll chop you, if ye break inter this yere story, ye over- 
grown dude. I’m a-tellin’ 0’ this yere story ter Ted fer 
ther benefit 0’ his liver. Now you hush,” 

“Don’t mind him, Bud,” said’ Stella. “He’s only do- 
ing it to be smart.” 

“No, I’m not,” said Ben. “But I think Ted’s story 
is more important even than Bud’s pleasing fictions.” 

“What about that time down on the Pecos, Bud? My 
story will keep,” said Ted. | 

“Well, ’twas this away. 


I come,” said Bud, 


. I was punchin’ cows one 
winter on Bill Berry’s X Bar X Ranch, an’ after ther 
spring round-up we all goes inter ther home place.” 

“To rest up, I suppose,” suggested Ben. ; 

“That’s c’rect, son. J reckon big, an’ brave, an’ grand, 
an” handsome as you is, as I heard thet tow-headed 
dinin room gal at Rawlins, ther one with ther frizzled 
ha'r like a sick calf lookin’ through a bunch o’ wild 
grass, call yer a 

_A roar of laughter went up at this exposure of the 
dining-room girl’s expression of admiration of Ben, 
which none of them had heard before. 

She did no such thing,” said Ben hotly, as a blush 


er his brozed face, and crept up to the roots of his 
r. 


P’r’aps yer thought I wuz 
But, as I wuz sayin’, even 
er hadn’t more’n three 
Anyhow, Bill Berry, 


ome respects, ' if id 
take a shot at every In jun and ars fe even if he di 


heads off.” 
“He was kind.” said Stella s ; 
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before he’d time ter take it back. I wuz so dead fer 
sleep thet I fell off my hoss twice before I got ter ther | 
house, jest from. goin’ ter sleep in ther saddle an’ dream- 
in J wuz goin’ ter sleep on watch.” 

Well, where does the quinine come in?” 
Ben. 

: “Td hate ter tell yer. But ez I wuz sayin’, before 

; ae interrupted by my perlite pin-head friend, we got 

3 ee oa ee oe Thar wuz ‘Shorty’ Butt, an’-— 
e fer : f 4 

pane Wns yer erbout ‘Shorty.’ He wuz a Eastern 
Bud threw a meaning. glance at Ben, who pretended 
indifference, while all the rest grinned. 
is oh real an’ legal-tender name wuz Walsingham 

ellington Butt, an’ ter hear him tell it wuz jest like lis- 
tenin’ ter a feller fallin’ down-stairs. He starts fine, 
down he goes, Wals-ing-ham-well-ing-ton, gittin’ faster 
all ther time, then he gits ter ther bottom with a bump. 
I wuz always joshin’ ‘Shorty’ erbout his jay cognomen, 
an’ he didn’t jest seem ter like it altogether, an’ says as 
Se some day he'll git plenty square with me. He 

“How was that?” asked Kit. 

Well, ter go on back, we got ter ther house an’ some 
o’ ther boys cut out a likely young beef and dressed it 
out, an’ we e’t sirloin until our eyes popped out—we 
hadn't been havin’ nothing but sow bosom an’ saleratus 
biscuit fer so long thet we wuz all gittin’ yaller an’ 
greasy, an’ so we e’t an’ e’t until we begin ter mill in 
a herd an’ beller, then we all bedded down an’ slep’. 
All but Shorty.” 

“What did he do?” asked Stella breathlessly. 

“Ye shall hear. I went ter sleep, an’ yer couldn't hev 
swaked me with a slap stick applied vigorously, until ther 
beef wore off. Then I come out 0’ my trance. I reckon 
it wuz erlong about three o’ ther mornin’. We wuz in 
ther bunk-house, an’ I rolled over an’ took a look at 
ther sky through ther winder an’ got my time from ther 

stars. I stretched an’ wuz jest goin’ ter roll over fer 

another snooze when all o’ a sudden thar come ter my 
ears a faint an melojus sound.” 

“What was it like?’ asked Stella, who was leaning 
on the table with her elbows and her chin in her hands, 
taking in Bud’s story with such intense interest that the 
boys winked at one another and smiled. 4 

“Well, I reckon ye’ve all heerd the band playin’ away 
off, an’ when ther wind shifted ye could hear it jest a 
little plainer, but ye couldn’t quite make out ther toon, 
sort er aggrevatin’-like, but pleasant.” | 

They all had had the experience, and nodded. 

“*Twas like thet. Oncet in a while ye'd hear ther 
boom-boom of the drum and then it would die away, an’ 
a sort er sweet, tinklin’, musical sound’d come. 

“IT shore knowed thar couldn’t be no band playin’ er- 
way out thar on ther Pecos at three o'clock in ther 

- mornin’, an’ I wondered if I was gettin’ daffy from goin’ 
so long without sleep. -~ 

“J worried erlong fer a hour er more tryin’ ter fergit 
it an’ go ter sleep, but, no, sir, not a wink fer me. 
eh “Fin’ly I got desp’rit, an’ I reaches over an’ gives 

_ Shorty, who’s in ther next bunk ter me, a poke in ther 
_— short ribs an’ wakes him up. . 
‘Shorty,’ says I, ‘do yer hear ther band playin’? 

ays I. . 
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goin’ dippy? Thar ain’t no band out here. Ye'ye been” 
dreamin’. es a 

“Jest then ther thing begin ag’in. “Thar, don't yer 
hear it now? Plain ez day. Thar’s ther drum, an’ thar’s 
ther toon. Tum-ti-tum-too-tootle-toot. Don’t yer hear 
it, Shorty ?” eee 

“*Pore feller, says Shorty, rollin’ over an’ snorin’ | 
erway. Well, that settled it. I didn’t sleep no more 
thet night, but jest lay thar until daylight, listenin’ ter 
ther ghost band, then I -fell inter a sort 0’ a doze an’ 
Shorty woke me up, sayin’ breakfast wuz ready. , 

“When I come down Miss Berry tells me I’m lookin’ 
some peaked, an’ ther boys all sympathizes with me, 
particular Shorty. That night I wakes up ag’in, and ther 
ghost band is playin’ at ther old stand jest ther same, an’ 
no more sleep fer me. So it goes fer several nights, an’ l’m 
gittin’ worn out. I couldn't eat my vittles, an’ 1 moped 
eround all day gittin’ peakeder an’ peakeder, an’ Miss 

Berry, ez kind-hearted a woman ez ever lived, says it’s 
gittin’ ser’ous, an’ gives me a big dose 0’ quinine, an’ 
puts me ter bed, covered with blankets, an’ 1 sweat like 
a jockey makin’ weight. That night I slep’ all right, 
an’ didn’t hear no band, an’ not any more after thet. In 
: couple o’ days I wuz all right ag’in, an’ spry ez a sand- 
ea,” 

‘Did you ever find out what the band was?’ asked 
Stella, as Bud apparently finished the story and leaned 
back in his chair. | 

“T did,” he answered. 

“T don’t see any point to that story,’ said Ben dis- 
dainfully. 

“Well,” said Bud, “when I wuz leavin’ the X Bar x 
Ranch ter come north, Shorty comes ter me an’ says 
‘Bud, I want ter make a confession ter yer, so’s I kir 
free my conscience in case I sh'd git bucked off an’ nm! 
neck broke” I wuzn’t feelin’ any too good t’ward 
Shorty nohow, an’ I says, “Which I hopes may happen. 

“Well, whether it do er not,’ says he, ‘yer might e: 
well know. D’ye remember ther band yer ust ter hear © 
nights at ther ranch-house ?’ 

“T looks at him suspicious, an’ I gets cold feet. 
do,’ says I. He gits ready ter run. ‘It wuz me,’ say 
he. ‘I caught a rat with a button onto his tail, an’ ever. 
night I put him in Miss Berry’s wash boiler with the 
lid on, an’ ther sweet music what yer heard wuz ther ra 
climbin’ up an’ fallin’ back erg’in, tryin’ ter-git out, ar 
ther button on his tail made ther tum-ti-tum-tootle-toc 
what yer enj’yed. Now, I reckon we're square.’ He ct 
an’ run, an’ I ain’t néver see him since.” 

“T fail to see the moral of the tale,” sneered Ben. 


“T reckon it’s a heap like ther button on ther rat, 
tail,” responded Bud. “Ther ghost band what I hear 
may turn out jest ez serous €z ther things Ted heer 
an’ saw last night. Since thet time | ain’t never bee 
afraid o’ spooks, an’ when I say 1 am, I’m only talki 
fer ther benefit o’ children like you.” 

Ted told them all that he had heard and seen tl 
night before. 

“Now,” said he, “it is my belief that the sounds 
heard are the mystery we must solve, for they are caus 
by the thing, whatever it is, that is carrying off the c 
tle we are here to protect. That done, our work is Ove) 
But I am convinced of one thing, and that is the catt! 
are not taken away without help from people on th 
ranch. Who they are must be discovered.” | 
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“What do you think made the sounds you heard last 
night?” asked Kit. 
‘fF “Nothing else than a ship, but what kind of a ship 
<1 cannot imagine, or how she manages to get the cattle 
‘raboard.”’ 
‘vy “But I don’t see how we are going about it,” said 
bBen. 

t ' “Neither do I, but it will come to us if we keep our 
lsves peeled, which we must all do. It will be the duty 


C df every one to watch every man on this ranch from, 


phow on, and in the evenings we can report and talk 

nhings over together and arrive at conclusions that may 
*bsolve the mystery before we know it.” 

This was agreed on} 
' “The first thing is to go and see Sefiora Tarrazza, and 
lave a consultation and get her orders: and wishes,” said 
lited. 
‘it “T know what she'll say,” said Stella. “She'll say 
- or you to go ahead and do what you think best.” 

1 “I hope she does. I'd like to be wholly unhampered 
"© this matter, for I fear that the ranch people will only 
+ ry to block us.” | 

They all went over to the big stone house, and were 
'Geceived by the donna on the north veranda. 

1 Ted reported what he had seen the night before, and 
tfs he talked the good woman crossed herself. several 

imes, which made plain to him that she was filled with 
‘je same superstitions as the vaqueros and peons on the 
ace. 
“What are your orders?” asked Ted, as he rose to take 
is leave. 
“Solve the mystery of the disappearance of the herds 

‘3 all I can ask, sefior,” said she. “No one has ever been 

"eble to do it, and I pray you may do so.” She said 
Ys, however, with a shade of doubt in her voice that 

h red the pride of the King of the Wild West, and 

‘ade him determine to do it at whatever cost, but he 
“aade no promises, and bowed himself out, 

‘4 He had Felipe line up the vaqueros for inspection, and 

he rode past them he noted their faces well and mem- 

“rized their nanies, picking out those whom he deemed 

‘taworthy of trust, 

1; He then separated them into squads, at the head of 

ich he placed one of the young rough riders, and 

“fave each a certain section of the ranch to watch, while 
'S kept general direction over them all. 


*. To Bud and Carl he gave the coast section, as he con- 
+ dered that the critical point, while he sent Kit to over- 
* e the herds in the southern parf of the range, where 
Jere were three large bunches ranging up and down. 
=n went to the east along the mountain country to make 
. census of the herds. roaming there. Clay Whipple 
2 sent to the north, and the other boys to the interme- 
ate points. | 

:_ iach was to learn the number of herds, and count 
te cattle in each, giving every herd a characteristic 
? me, so that it could’ be known and watched for in- 
?’ease or loss, and thus a complete census of the wealth 


+. the ranch established. 


S'The methodical and business way in which he went 


Jout his work astonished the vaqueros, who recognized. 
¥ him at once the best sort of a cowman, and the bulk 
4 them jumped when he gave an order. hte 
"Every night the ob came into their house and around 
i table reported what ae had done, and Ted wrote 
pa pow, ina journal k ot for the purpose, ae 
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his money and buy it, j 
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Of course it would hav 


e been impossible to have ac. 


he did without the splendid organiza. 


complished all that rough riders, who had learned the 


tion of the young 


business with him. | . 
Within a few days he was able to go to Sefiora Tar. 


eles te report of the number of cattle she 
ee oat for, as he had ridden day and 
rNekieee verified as far as possible the reports 
night himself, and verined as eden eo 
of the bovs, which he found in the 1 I rf ised j 

To say that the donna of the ranch wos: aE a te 
to put it mildly. She looked at pe woe i as he 
laid the facts he had gathered before her i a business. 
ae ‘had no. idea, senor, that we had so Many ae on 
the ranch,” she said. ‘We are richer than se nae 
Felipe has always told me that we had only half as 

ys ; ee 
oe Relipe doubtless thought he was right,” said Ted. 
“But he had not the assistance at gettmg at the facts 
that we have had. There was no way for him to make 
an actual count. Now we shall know how many sof the 
cattle are missed, and, I hope, where they go to. 

Even while Ted was defending the smiling and bow- 
ing Felipe he wondered why he had lied to his mistress, 
and resolved to watch him closely. He was already be- 
sinning to doubt the sincerity of the smooth Mexican, 
who had evidently succeeded in fooling. Manton, 

Every night Ted had watched at the cliff where he 
had seen the lights off shore, even sleeping there nights 
when there was no sea-fog, but he heard and saw noth- 
ing alarming. . 

The night the census of the cattle was completed he 
looked around at the eager faces of his comrades, and 
said! 

‘Now we shall soon know how many herds disappear, 
and where they go to.” 


CHAPTER YV, 


CARL AND THE MERMAID: 


“T’ve been battin’ my foolish head fer three days now, 
an’ I swan I cain’t make out how any man, human er 
otherwise, could git erway from this yere place with 
a bunch o’ cattle like this,” said Bud Morgan, stopping 
his horse at the point on the cliff where Felipe had said 
the various herds of stolen cattle had disappeared. 

He and Carl were coming from a general inspection 
of the part of the ranch over which Ted had given them 
jurisdiction, ) 

_ Grazing not far from them on the grassy plain that 
ran back from the ocean until it was stopped by the 


olds, 
Ted had named “Domino,” 
resemblance of the white pat 
It was known as the Domi 
bunch of cattle as there 
as large as some of the 
‘he question had been 
wondered, in his simple Tent 
be so foolish as to steal anythi 


. h, I, too, haf dinking been,” he answered th 
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ought: 


“Well, did any thoughts See ex or it jest dinky?” 
asked Bud, . * : Neo: 
‘I guess dose doughts oof mine already as goot as 
dose mit yours, und if der troot vas known my doughts 
as dinky as yours haf been.” 
Carl said this with wonderful dignity, drawing himself 
up in an oratorical pose. 


“Thet’s all right, Carl, I reckon they be. Maybe they 
was dinkier.” 


“Shuer! How can a feller dink doughts vot ain’t 
dinky? Dot’s vot I vant to know.” 

“Search me.” . 

“Now, I dink dot oof all der poys, und I lofe und 
atmire dem all, dair ain’t von dot vas dinkier as I vas.” 

“C’rect, Carl, ole sport. You certainly air a dinky 
German.” 3 ; 

“Vot you mean already? To insoolt me, vat?” He 
had just realized that Bud had been leading him on to 
play upon his German way of saying “think” until it 
had been twisted into dinky. 

“T didn’t say nothin’, that you didn’t say yourself. 
Now, honest, did I?” 

“Vell, come to consideration it,’ said Carl, with slow 
dignity, “you didn’t eggsagtly, ‘aber you let myself make 
me ridiculousness.” 

“Well, forget. it,” said Bud, with a good-natured 
laugh,” tell me, what is your idea of how any one could 
steal a bunch of cattle from here.” 

“T haf severial doughts on dos matters. Fairstly, dey 
air-ships might haf hat. But dose is, perhaps, not looks 
so easy as it is, und ve vill dot dismiss mitout deba- 
tioning. But dit you efer dink dot der gattle-tiefs might 
use dose cork. belts der same as on dose steamships are? 
I haf seen dose mineselluf, ven I camed der olt country 
from.” | 

“Thet thar’s an idea fer yer,’ roared Bud, slapping 
his leg with his gauntleted hand. “I shore never would 
‘ve thought o’ thet. But how would they go about it? 
Thet’s what gets me.” , 
_ “Dey haf der big life-belts on der gattle mit cork on 
deir insides e 

“Inside ther cattle?” 

“No; but,.you vas schafskopf der-day. ‘Inside der 


- belts der cork vor.” ; 


“Oh, I understand now,” said Bud, nodding gravely. 
“An’ then?” 

“Vell, two mens fastens der belt aroundt der mittle 
oof der gattle, und shoves him der cliff hinter.” 

“Great idee. What happens then?” 

“Vell, der kuh mit der belt on, ven she der vasser 
strikes dinks she no more at der ranch is vanted, und 


‘strikes ouid und svims.” 


“Ves reeebe, | 
“Und outside der otcean is boats vat dem picks oop, 
und avay dakes dem.” | 
“Say, Carl, you’ve a great head. Did yer ever hev it 
examined ?” 
“Vat is dose?” | ‘ 
“Looked inter, yer know, ter see vat might be in it.” 
“Say, loog here, But. You vas friend for me, put py 


ae colly I vouldn’t dake dot from my vorst enemy. I nefer 
had von of dose dings in my het since 1 vor a knabe at _ 
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opulent << i 
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“I don’t understand what yer drivin’ at, Carl. 


shore don’t.” 


“Yes, you do. 
ser-ratch,” Hears 
-Bud understood now, and burst into a roar of laughter. 
“You take the cake. You're ther whole cheese, Carl. 
You're the worst!” cae 
“Dere you go again. I suppose you dink pecause I in 
Chermany born vor, dot you can call me Limburger und_ 
Bratwurst und oder kinds of cheese und sausage. Ve 
ain’d friends no more. I hate mit you.” | 
“All right, if yer wants ter take it that way 1 can’t 
help it. Farewell, fickle one. I’m goin’ ter ride eround 


Dose little dings vot mages you 


_on ther other side of der herd an’ stay there, so we won't 


quarrel no more.” 

‘“Dere you go vonce more, calling me a pickle. I von’t 
stand it, py colly.” . 
~But Bud had gone away laughing, and Carl sat for a 
long time on his horse with his head sunk in contempla- 
tion of the pitfalls of the English language, and wonder- 
ing why people were so foolish as to not all to speak 
the language of “dose dear Chermany,” which was so 
much easier to speak than any other. 

Still, after all, he thought, Bud was a good fellow. 
and as they always had been good friends, he would not 
hold it against him because he could not understand what 
he said. 


As he was looking out to sea he suddenly starteq 
forward, rubbed his eyes, and looked again. 

“IT guess I'm seeing things,” he said to himself, anc 
turned away to look at the herd. 

Bud was riding slowly up and down the line of cattle 
studying them carefully. 7 

Then Carl looked beyond at the brown hills and th 
purple mountains. 

Everything seemed all right in that direction. 

So he turned deliberately and looked out on the wate 
again. 

“Mein Gott!” he exclaimed. | 

A hundred feet from the shore he saw the head an 
shoulders of a girl above the tranquil surface of th 
water. Her hair shone like gold in the sun, and she wa 
waving one white arm, beckoning him toward her. 

“T ‘am dreaming,’ muttered .Carl, as he walked hi 
horse slowly toward the edge of the cliff. 

As he got closer he saw that the maiden in the wate 
was very real. 

He could see now that she had brown eyes, and th: 
she was very pretty. 


“Am I bewitched?” said Carl aloud. 


Then he remembered that this was the very plac 
where Ted had seen the strange lights, and heard tl 
noises of the phantom ship, and where the man had di 
appeared before his eyes. 


He began to tremble at the thought, but seemed to ! 
drawn irresistibly onward. 


But with true German thrift he determined that if | 
was to perish there was no use wasting a good horse, < 
he dismounted and went forward on foot. 


When he got to the edge of the cliff he halted. F 

would not go any farther until he had to. ae 

“7 yonder vot it iss,” he said aloud. “Iss it a youn 

lady in syimmin’, oder iss it vun oof dem mairmaits, v 

you about read in der story-books ?” : ) 

The mermaid, if it was one, laughed coquettishly — 
, .\ ’ 
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iim, and once more beckoned him to come to her, but 

nearl shook his head. 

ej “I can’t do it,” he yelled to her. 3 

47 Beckoning again, she called “Why? ty 

1a) “Py colly, dot’s funny,” he thought. “She must be 
é) in American mairmait, She can English speaking. 

tp “I can’t svim,” he shouted back to her earnestly. 

t She threw out both her arms toward him in an im- 
l*.sloring gesture that was well-nigh irresistable. Lao 
ts: It was all Carl could do to keep from jumping into 
pie water and trying it anyway. It was not far to where 
rhe seemed to be floating on the water, and perhaps he 
‘tcould wade half the.distance and flounder the rest of 
) he way. ; 
'f “She must like me very mooch,” he said to himself, 
Inetlling down his jacket and smoothing his hair at his 
i¢emples. 
(4. Suddenly she began to sing in a singularly. sweet and 
* claintive voice, unlike anything Carl had ever heard be- 
Ore. 
'% He stood spellbound as the song went on, 
‘r Could it be that she was human? 

f& He did not believe it, more especially as he had found 
‘ge so hard to resist her blandishments. 

1 As she sang, Carl repeated to himself her words, but 
gil that he could remember were these: 


ot “A maid of the sea am I, 

y A child of the wind and foam, 

1; I was born of a zephyr’s sigh, 

And destined fore’er to roam. 

i “Happier far than maids earth-born, 
('m free as the winds that sweep, 

¥ Riding the bosom of the storm, 

-7 
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>) As the song floated across the water to him Carl flung 
¥ jit his arms toward her, then pressing his hands to the 
‘4¢gi0n of his heart he rolled his eyes heavenward with 
442 agonized and imploring expression that said, “Come, 
4,1 come, beautiful ‘maid of the sea’.” 
I; The song ceased, and again the mermaid beckoned to 
\-jm, and his romantic German nature prompted him to 
‘ip to her. It would have taken but little more encour- 
i; yement from her to have made him leap into the sea. 
; ‘Hold on there, yer crazy loon, what air ye doin’ ?” 
¢4:He heard Bud's excited voice, and felt hiniself grasped 
erful arms and drawn back from the 


Or resting in ocean’s deep.” 


‘S$ a pair of pow 
-ge ot the cliff, 
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-y “Led me go to her, der peautiful maiden,” he cried in 
77 ¢onized tones. 


q aces €z a coot,” said Bud, who did not release his 
a! ‘ 


pes come, I come! Sveet maiden 
i, irl. 


'1,“You shet up an’ stop yer wras 


a | 
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, vait fer me,” cried 


tlin’, er I'll give yer a 
t on ther jaw,” shouted Bud. 


ii, Let me loose go,” shouted Carl. 

j punk mairmait vot sings to me, she call 
avant ter go.” 

1. Hold yer hosses here, Dutchy,” cried Bud. ‘T bee 
sijve ther chump wants ter commit susanside,” 

joBut Carl was growing desperate, and as he was very 
» jong Bud had some difficulty in holding him, | 


“Der peautiful 
$ me to her und © 
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d himself around and grasped Bud jy — 
and they began to wrestle, 

Bud was trying to drag Carl int ab os es of 

ye d Carl didn’t know Ww rat ne wanted to do, 
adbean Fem oht that the beautiful girl had sunk ang 
oes iit able to save her, oe - the stupidity 
3 ho simply would nof understand, re 
Dies glad wlien he heard the se oe tei 
and, looking over ns shoulder, saw a ap- 
~hinge at a gaop. ; : ssh 
ee teee Ted had seen Carl's wis at a cliffs 
edge, and after ene a pee cring what the 
atter ¢ . rushed to the scene, 
gitar close enough he leaped from the saddle 
: -asped Carl, 
a, et Laake all this about?” he asked sternly, 

Carl immediately released his hold on Bud, and, turn- 
ing to Ted, wailed: 

a ainiecel he vouldn’t let me go to safe der peautiful 
younk mairmait.” 
“He's plum laco,”’ was Bud’s panting comment. 

“I am not,” said Carl vehemently. “Oh, cant you un- 
derstooding nodings, I dell you tree, four time dot der 
young lady downding iss, und look, dere she iss: not. 
He waved an eloquent arm seaward. ees 

“Cool off, Carl, and tell me quietly what it is all 
about,” said Ted in a soothing voice, 

“Vell, dis der vay it iss,” began Carl quietly enough, 
“Here vas I stooding und leoking out mit der ‘sea on. 
Und out dere in der vater vas a peautiful younk mair- 
mait mit long golden dresses hanging mit her head on. 
Und she called to me mit her arm, so. Und 7 sait, ‘No, 
I syim cannot do.’ Und she make some more motion- 
ings, den she to sing began; ‘I am a mait of der sea, 
of der vind und foam a chilt,’ und a lot more of peautiful 
moosic,. Den vas I crazy mit lofe fer her, und I yas going 


to svim out ven But grapped me, und ven I myself loose 
tore she yas gone der vater under.” 
During this recital of his woes B 
head suggestively, while it was 
press a smile. 
Carl, are you sure you didn’t dream it?” asked Ted. 
“Shuer not. Vy should 1? At fairst I tought I vas 
bevitched, but she vas dere, all right. Yes, sir, I am not 


foolishing, Ped, She had long, yellow hair und her eyes 
were brown.” 


“Then she was 
“Say, Ted, 
ask me?” 
“No, Carl, I can’t say 
J tell you I ain’t er- 


“Wait a minute,” said 
that what Carl } 


Spot where you 
called 


tery,” 
‘Stella, 
only serve 


Then he twiste 
a fury of despairing anger, 


ud was tapping his 
all Ted could do to re- 


not a bit of flo 


ating seaweed ?” 
you making 


me tired, Can seaweed sing, 


that I ever heard seaweed sing.” 
razy, I seed it mineselluf:” 

Stella quietly, “Isn’t it possible 
as Ae saying is true? Isn’t-this the 
paw the disappearing man? Nobody 
you crazy. In my belief it is part of the mys- 


you are right,” y. “And it 


said Ted decisi 
at deeen that oc ed decisivel 


mystery.” 
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day, Carl was quite tranquil, and had been thinking over 

_. He was somewhat ashamed of himself for taking the 
matter so seriously as to ‘acknowledge that he was in 
love with the “peautiful younk mairmait.” But at that, 
she was beautiful, and she coyld sing mighty well for a 
person who lived all the time in the water. 

Neither Ted nor Bud had mentioned the incident to 
| him again, believing that a correct account of the affair 
} + could be got if they did not seck to cast ridicule on it. 

No doubt something remarkable had happened that 
pointed toward the solution of the mystery, if they were 
patient enough. , | 

“Boys,” said Ted, “Carl had an adventure this after- 
noon at the cliff, where I saw the man disappear, that 
puts what I saw and heard in the shade. Now, this is a 
serious matter to us all, and I hope you. will refrain from 
joshing Carl while he is telling what he saw and heard. 
Go. on, Carl,” 

With this friendly encouragement, Carl looked around: 
the board, and, seeing nothing but serious and inter- 
ested faces, began to tell how he had seen the girl in. 
the water. For the first time it struck him as peculiar 
that the girl had remained in the same place during the 
whole incident, and had then quietly disappeared. 

There was no doubt in his mind now that she was hu- 
mdn, and if so, who was she, where had she come from, 
and how did she manage to disappear so thoroughly ? 

As he told the story, describing what he had seen, but 
| leaving out his own emotions at the sight, he put these 
f— 4» questions, 

He recited the words of the girl’s song, which in the 
meantime he had had time to think over. 

“Boys,” said Ted, when Carl had finished answering 
innumerable questions which his strange tale had called 
up, “I believe 1 have it. The lights which I saw, and 
the sound of the machinery came from a submarine 
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: 4 boat.” 

7 “By Jove, I believe you are right,” said Ben Tre- 
4 mont, , 

a “But that.doesn’t solve the mystery of the stolen cat- 
3 tle,” said practical Kit quietly, 

i= “No, it doesn't,’ said Ted. “No submarine that I 
-* ever saw or heard of could carry away a whole herd of 
cattle.” | 

> “Tf it’s a submarine boat, what is she doing around 


here so long?” said Stella. “The disappearing man evi- 
dently came from her, as well as the beautiful mermaid, 
- whom, I believe, is just as human as Iam.” 


vine,” Ss 4 
He had just time to dodge a crust of bread that Stella 
laughingly threw at his head. | 
_ “Well,” said Ted, almost despairing, 
f marine we are practically helpless while they are in the 
water, for we have no submarines, but if they come on 
land we may be able to catch some of them, and that will 


go a long way toward clearing the matter up, But, a 
word of caution, we must not Jet any one on the ranch 
know what we have discovered so tar, It might ruin 
ssyerything.,) 2s ote ‘ 
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daylight when Ted awoke with a strange 
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| a - “More so,” said Ben gallantly, “for you are half-di- 


“Tf it’s a sub-. 


at something was going on that needed his at- 


s no more than — 


wonderful possibilities slangily call a “hunch.” 

Without waking any of the boys he rose an 
into his clothes and out of the house. : 

It was still dark, and he quietly made his way along — 
the cliff toward the bewitched spot, as they had got in- 
the habit of calling it, where the strange events of the 
past few days had taken place. | (ashe 7 aie) 

As he approached it quietly he heard a faint creaking - 
noise, ¥ oe Cee TEN 
Slowly he crept along the cliff, occasionally raising — 
his head to look over the water. | | “Tas 

But it was too dark to see anything yet, although he 
could still hear faint and, as it seemed, cautious noises. 

It reminded him of the night he had heard the thud of 
the engine and had seen the lights, but the noises he’ 
heard now were not at all similar to those of the previous 
occasion. . on 

Farther ‘and farther he crept toward the spot, careful 
to make no noise that might betray him, ee 

Suddenly he heard a voice so near, apparently, that it 
made him shrink close to the rock over which he was 
crawling. 

“How- many boxes did she leave?’ 
that of a cultivated man, 

“Sixteen.” 

“Pretty good.” ’ 

“Only fair.” : 

“Better get them in now. It will soon be light, and) 
we don’t know when those brats of Americans will be 
around again.” 

“Ves darn ’em. If it wasn’t for the danger of ex- 
posing us, I’d do worse than merely frighten them with 
this fooling.” 

“They don’t seem to be easily frightened.” 

“Not as easy as that big fool she had here before,” 

“When do you expect No. 2?” 

“She'll probably be down to-morrow night or the 
night after.” 

“Do you think you can send her away with a cargo?” 

“It all depends upon those boys,” 

"Why ?” 

“They've taken to watching the herds like hawks.” 

“Then we'll have to devise some means of getting rid 
of them.” 

“Easier said than done.” | 

“T don’t see it. We got rid of the other superin- 
tendent,”’ 

‘He was soft, even if he was a big, 
This lot is different.” 

“Who are they, and where did they come from?” ' 

“Felipe doesn’t know for certain himself, for the 
fiora doesn’t trust him as she did.” 

“Well, how much does he know ?’ | 

“They are from a long way north. Their leader's 
name is Strong—Ted Strong, I think he said.” 

“Whew!” A whistle of surprise greeted the mentior 
of Ted’s name. 

“Why, do you know him?” i} 
_ “T should say so, I was up in ‘Frisco when this 
young fellow Strong turned a trick up there in China} 
town that beat the police and the United States marshal’s 
office. He’s a shrewd one,” ie 
“Who, and what is he?” " 


“From what I could learn he is a ranchman, but ha 


The voice was 


hulking brute. 


se! 


« 
~ 
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Se 


My 


ibeen appointed deputy United States marshal, with a 
roving commission.” 
“That's bad for us if anything should slip.” 
qd “Which mustn’t: occur.” 
2 “We'll do our best. But if worst come to worst there 
“lis a way to get rid of him.” 
lf “Hows that?” 
| “*The Rat’ will catch him off guard, and his knife will 
I do the rest.” 
“I am opposed to violence. It would lead to a thor- 
(ough search, and we cannot afford to lose our plant. 
h, Tt cost too much.” 
GS “Captain Astley, I know that as well as you. But 
“here I remain all the time, while you travel back and 
! forth and do not know the danger that constantly 
lmenaces us.” 
‘€ ‘Hush! Do not mention my name.” 
‘ “There is no one here that knows it.” g 
“ But at the mention of the name Ted started, and set 
-‘a small stone rolling. 
“What was that?’ The voice was that of the man 
‘!who had been called Captain Astley. 

“I heard nothing. What is the matter with ‘the Rat’? 
“He knows very well there is no time to waste if we are 
_to get this stuff down before light,” 

“You are not in a very amiable frame of mind to- 
inight, Bodley.” 

+ “Not that name!” 

| “I keep forgetting. The old times in London and 
. Chili come up every time I see you, and I do not think 
lof your new name of Braglin.” 

“Well, both are notorious enough in the States now. 
“That is the only reason why I would consent to coop 
Tnyself up-here until things blow over.” 

4» “If we could only call that hound off.” 
* “You mean Darbey O’Neil? What do you hear of 
“daim ?” ) 
w’ “Next to Nick Carter he is the most elusive man in 
jhe United States.” 
3. “With all your resources, and the freedom to come and 
" +o which you enjoy, as well as your income, you should 
i 2° able to locate that fellow and get him out of the 
vay. | 
,) “You don’t know how hard that is. Why, he is one 
“bf the most expert men in the world at disguise, and you 
“night brush against him a dozen times a day, as well 
> 4s you knew him in his own person, you would not de- 
“cect him.” 
“+ Ted, who was listening to this with wonder, knew 
npat fact well himself, and he also knew Captain Astley 
znd Brooks Bodley, but by reputation, and he hugged 
jamself that he had obeyed the waking impulse to come 
“ere, | 

Another voice was added. 
- ome hollow, 
ist “Hand down another box,” it said. 
i : Bes here, Rat, you must hurry. What kept you so 
. 8 leak,” 
* “Get it fixed?” 
¢ “Yes. How many more have you?” 
» “Fight.” | 
| A volley of oaths followed from the hollow. 
] “Here, stow that. We don’t want Miss Astley to be 
of thing.” 
so used to it here.” 
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It apparently came from 
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tongue between your teeth. 


owls. “2 
Chain him up. 


“Well, keep your : 
This was followed by gt 
“Keep that brute below. 
“T daren't touch him. 
“You're a coward. 

“So will you be one of these 


. 


days, when he gets 


you.” 
Now there were howls an 


an’s voice in anger. 
: wT sé thet con brute!” followed by the dull thud of 
Basle t there were whines : 
é men - 6 P 
een beat my dog like that, Mr. Bodley,” 
said the girl’s voice. “J cannot permit it. — 

1 Can't help it. I won't have him running’ all Over 
the place. Some of these days he'll betray us.” 

These voices came to Ted faintly, as 1f they were 
from the bottom of a well. 

In fact, the whole thing was mysterious and wonder- 
ful. There was no ray of light to enable Ted to see 
where the speakers were or what they were engaged in. 

“Better come down,” said the voice attributed to Bod- 
ley or Braglin. 

“All right,” answered that of Captain Astley. 

Ted heard a scuffling noise and muffled blows as on 
iron. 

Then there was silence. . 

Ted sighed and rose from his cramped and uncom- 
fortable position, elated at the information now in his 
possession. 

Suddenly a shaft of light shot up from somewhere 
down in the water, and Ted saw what appeared to be a 
seaweed-covered island off the cliff, where one had never 
been before. On it lay a box about two feet square. 

Beside the box was a square hole, like a trap. 

In the shaft of light there appeared for an instant the 
face of a man. But in that instant Ted fixed it in his 
memory. Ee tay 

It was the face of a man of superior intelligence,. pale 
and good-looking, but now it bore a terrified expres- 
sion, 

“Who turned on that light?” he said, with an oath. 

It was the voice of Bodley, or Braglin. 

Then the island began to sink, and the head disap- 
peared from sight. 

This was followed by the clang of iron: 

They are shutting a trap-door,” muttered T ed, as he 
watched this with eager eyes, 

Darkness followed instantly, 
of ‘water against the wall of 
reigned supreme, 


It was one of the most remarkable and mysterious 


things that ever had come with; : 
Foie OF the Wis 1€ Within the experience of the 


d snarling noises below, and 


There was a slight wash 
the cliff. Then silence 


What had they there? 
that flashed into Ted’s mind. 


The newspapers had hinte: 
not be made public. Bae 


After listening for 


hint -Teasons which could 
Evidently Darby O'Neill knew. 
Several minutes Ted rose. It was 
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; een A 
still dark, but daylight would soon be on, and he did not 
want to be seen in the neighborhood. 

He had not gone more than a hundred yards, how- 
ever, when something struck him on the shoulder. The 
blow evidently had been intended for his head, but had 
missed by the fraction of an inch. 

Almost simultaneously a man. grasped him, and Ted 
turned upon him in a very fury of strength and rage. 
coe oe ee : nad assailant tear asunder as he 

rew. him aside and heard hit 
eee ae n fall upon the rocks, then 

But he was attacked on the other side, and as this 
other enemy caught him low down to throw him, Ted’s 
fingers found his throat, and his disengaged fist struck 
two blows which brought moans. : 

Then the second man tore awa 
into the night. 

Who could have attacked him? 

Who but traitors at the ranch! . 


. b 


y from him,¢and fled 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE FLOATING ALUMINUM BOX. 


oN 

Some one knocked at Ted’s door as he was: dressing, 
for he had gone to bed directly after his adventure 
on the cliff, and, as he was almost dressed, he threw it 
open and saw standing on the threshold Felipe, the 
segundo. . 

“I called to get orders for the day, sefior,” said Felipe, 
smiling and bowing low... “I trust the sefior rested well.” 

“Yes, thank you, Felipe, very well,” answered Ted. 
“But what has happened to your eye? It’is black and 
swollen. Not fighting, I hope?’ 

“Tt was a piece of stupidity on my part, sefior, that 
caused the bruise,” answered the segundo, with a flush. 

“Of what sort?” 

“Ted could not repress a smile as he noted the sly 
look of suspicion which the Mexican cast at him. 

“T thought I heard an unusual noise in the horse-cor- 
ral this morning pefore daylight, and arose hurriedly 
from my bed. I was half-asleep as I walked across the 
dark room, and ran into the edge of the door. I assure 
you it was very startling and painful, sefior.”’ 

“Tt must have been,” said Ted curtly. “I would ad- 
vise’ against being up before daylight. There are no 
ordets.5 3° 

Felipe bowed and showed his teeth in what was, in- 
tended for a smile, but was more like an animal grin 
of fear and cunning. . 

Ted, from the doorway, watched him walk away. 

“So he was the last one who tackled me, eh? I won- 
der if he knew it was me. I half-suspect he does, and 
that he came here to see if I had been to bed. Now, I 

~ wonder who his companion. was.” 
He wandered over to the big house to take a casual 
| her servants and hangers-on, and came 
across a fellow named Florio, a sort of Spanish minstrel, 
who played the guitar and mandolin of nights for the 
edification of the servants about the house. 
}* Such a hanger-on is often permitted at the big Mexi- 
ean ranch-houses to amuse the servants and to make 
em more contented to stay in their positions. 
re ae ae 
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asked permission to stay there a while for his b ard. 
As there was no musician at the ranch at that tin 


his appearance at the ranch several © 
iders, and — 


as ate ; 
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Sefiora Tarrazza had given him permission to do 
a ies to play and sing in the evenings Florio was 
idler. . | ae 

Like others of his class, he d 
jacket, and a decorated sombrero, and it was part of his” 
duty to make pretended love to the maids, and keep them 
in good humor. He was never seen without his jacket, 
as it was the badge of his profession of minstrelsy. 

Ted met him in the patio, leaning against a door smo- 
king a cigarette and chatting with one of the maids. — 

He was without his jacket. vaeeoyt 
“Eh, Florio, where is your jacket?” said Ted, in a 
jesting way. ate 

“Seftor knows that I am poor,” said Florio. “A man 
passed early in the morning, and as he admired the 
jacket and would buy it, and I needed his money and the 
weather is warm, I sold it to him.” 

And Florio looked Ted squarely in the eye. | 

“Money spent in the summer is not as warm as a 
jacket worn in the winter,” said Ted, applying a well 
known Spanish proverb. Whereat the minstrel laughed 
and shrugged his shoulders. 

“There is the other,” said Ted to himself, and smiled 
as he went off to breakfast. 

He was very silent during the meal, for he was think- 
ing over the events of the night, and wondering how 
much Felipe and Florio had to do with the dipappear 
ance of the cattle, and why they had been so near the : 
vanishing island at the time they had attacked him. 

The thing that caused him most thought was whethe 
the two Mexicans knew whom they were attacking wher 
they had tried to seize and perhaps murder him but ¢ 
few hours ago. . 

“What's the matter, Ted?” asked Stella. “You 
haven’t said a word this morning, only sit there anc 
scowl at your breakfast. Don’t you like it? I superin 
tended it myself this morning.” 

“Cerainly I like it,’ said Ted, looking up and sthi 
ling. “Do you think I would have eaten as much of 1. 
if it wasn’t the best we've had in a week?, I was jus 
wondering about the mermaid, and where she is, and 1 
we shall see her again.” 

“So you got mermaid on ther brain, too,” said Bud 
with a grin. “Yer want ter look out er Carl’ll be chal 
lengin’ yer ter a dool on ther sands—schmeircase an: 
pumpernickel fer two.” Bae | 

They all laughed at this, and the conversation becam 
general, and Ted postponed his thinking until anothe 
time. But he did not say anything about what he ha 
seen and heard in the early morning. 

“Say, Bud, I want to see you this morning,” said Tec 
“Tet Carl go over the range alone. Carl, keep your ey 
peeled for mermaids and_ things to-day. I want Bu 

to help me do some work around the house.” 

“Und if I der mairmait see to-day, by chiminy, 
capcher her alretty, und bring her home, vat?” said Car 
with a grin, as he rode away. ea 

When the boys had all departed for their sections ¢ 
the range, and Stella had gone for a ride with the daugh 
ter of Sefora Tarrazza, with whom she had becom 
warm friends, Ted and Bud wandered down to the clif| 

Ted wanted to consult with his lieutenant, for bh 
knew he could trust the level head of Bud in counsel. | 
They walked along, Ted telling all that had occurre¢ 
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‘and of his discovery with regard to Felipe and Florio, 
tholding back nothing. 
“Now, what do you think?” he said when he finished. 
d “Yer shore got my head buzzin’,”’ answered Bud. “O’ 
‘course, thar’s only one thing ter think: this yere Captain 
“tAstley an’ ther other feller is in ther cattle-stealin’ busi- 
Iiness, but they’ve got every other kind o’ rustler I ever 
' heerd of beat a city block. But how do they do it?” 
les “That’s what you and I must find out,” said Ted. 
-“We can’t work more than double in this. If we set all 
[the boys to it we would only injure our own chances. 
U'It would be like a detective going to capture a thief 
‘with a brass band.” 
, “What do yer propose?” 
‘! “We must bait them with that Domino herd.” 

‘1 “T guess they already hey thar eyes on ther bait. I'll 
‘iftell yer one thing, some one has been drivin’ thet herd 
‘Ito whargCaptain Astley needs it most, fer some time.” 

‘ “You mean that Astley and his people have some one 
--pn the ranch bribed to deliver the cattle to them?” 
‘e “Ther same. An’ his other name is Felipe.” 
‘t “Then we must catch them at it.” 

— “I’m game. How?” 
‘ “You watch half the night, and I the other.” 

‘| “No sooner said ‘than done. We'll begin ter-night, I 
t-eckon.” 

i, “To-night.” 

“Say, Ted, hev yer cogitated on ther fact thet a feller 

ike Astley ain't here jest ter steal a few head o’ cattle. 
_¢ don’t mean that a few thousand head o’ beef critters 
what yer didn’t hev ther trouble an’ expense ter raise 
in’ what come ter yer fer nothin’ is not ter be sneezed 
it by a crook. But this yere Astley, accordin’ ter your 
day, which is good ernough fer me, is a rich ship-owner 
2.n' merchant. Now, it don't look’ reasonable ter me thet 
tie would bother ter snéak erlong here in a submarine, 
“gwhich ain't ez cheap ez peanuts, jest fer ther chance o’ 
Wickin’ a few heifers.” | 
4+ “lve thought of that.’ 
1; “No, an’ then he spoke o’ a plant. O’ course he don’t 
‘sean no gyarden plant, no posy. Thar’s somethin’ un: 
‘er ther Watgr what means a hull lot if we kin fish it up.” 
1s “The thing I saw sink, eh?” 

“Yes, although thet might hev been jest a raft, what 
%0uld be pulled under the water. Thar’s somethin’ big 
‘$nar.” 

?_ They had come to the steps cut in the cliff, leading 
‘-@ the bathing-béach. 

7; “Let’s have a-plunge in the sea,” suggested Ted. 

ay “I’m with you.” 

eo They climbed down to the beach, stripped, and plunged 
it “What's thet floatin’ off thar,” 
‘La the water. 

“| Something of a yellow color was floating beneath the 
¥, irface. 

; “I’m going out to see,” said Ted, swimming toward the 
a¢pject. 

1. “Look out for one of them octopuses. I hear they’re 
#ighty frequent in these yere waters,” cried Bud, as the 
ying of the Wild West clove the water with mighty 
¥ ‘rokes. ‘ 
4. “It’s a box,” Ted called back. 
i “Yep; want any help?” ; 
«Ted shook his head, and began pushing the box be- 
tire him. It was weighted so that it would float end 
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“Shall I bring it in?” 
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up just beneath the surface of i watt 
tection, except from those who W aie tee i. 
“By Jove, it looks like the box ¥ 2 4 nd the_ 
island when it sank last night, said e ie a waded 
out of the water with it and threw oe a a ; 
“Keerful thar, pardner,” cried Bud. : ws never 
throw strange boxes ner strange men aroun : ae never 
can’ tell what they’re loaded with. Some boxes an’ some 
men is filled with breakfast food, an’ agin somé is 


. rp ap ) 
charged with dynnymite. ; 
“T guess this one’s all right,” laughed Ted. 
” 
explode. | 
“Which is why you’re here ter Say So. Ef it hed been 


‘ - 3) 
dynnymite yer wouldn’t need ter apolergize. 
Baas! ‘nto our clothes and take it up to the 


“Well, let’s get 1 
house and open it. Here may be our clue. Probably it 


is one of the sixteen boxes Captain Astley was so anx- 
ious about this morning.”’ ; 

They carried the box into Ted’s room and pried the 
lid off. 

“Keerful, now,” exclaimed Bud, when he saw that it 
was filf@d with fine cork-dust. “Thar may be an ex- 
plosive propersition in thar.” ee 

“You've explosions on the brain this morning, 
erunted Ted, who was trying to ram his fingers through 
the solidly packed cork-dust. 

“Whoever packed thet did a good job,” said Bud. 
“Better let me loosen it up some with this hatchet.” 

The cork was solid, yet springy, and it was some time 
before they got it out. 

“What d’ye think it is?” said Bud. . “I'll give yer three 
guesses.” 

“Do your own guessing,” 
how, I’ve a hunch.” 

“Your hunches air pretty good ones. 
it.'? 

“It’s something on which the United States duties are 
pretty high, and on which no duty has been paid.” 

“Wow! That’s ther lay, eh? I hadn’t thought that 
far.” 

“I may be mistaken, but I have thought, as you did, 
that Astley and his man Bodley were not just cattle- 
rustlers, although there was pretty good money in them.” 

All the while he was digging out the cork, and pres- 
ently his fingers scratched on something harder. 

“There’s another box in here,” he said. 


“é > »? : 
Get it out,” said Bud, who was now as eager as a 
small boy to see what was in it. 


cs or % . ! 
I will as soon as I can get to it. Here she comes. 
By Jove! It’s metal—a casket.” 


He dragged forth a metal box, which was covered 
with dust that neither could make out of what sort it 
was until Ted had wiped it off. Then they saw that the 
box was made of aluminum, the edges of which had been 
carefully soldered until the casket was air-tight and 


water-proof. It was about six in i 
ches long, three inches 
deep, and four inches wide. gt ESS 


They looked at it curious! ; s+. 3 
palm of his hand. y as Ted weighed it in the 
“Anything else in ther bj ’” : 

; g box?” asked Bud. “Thet’s 
a mighty big box ter contain only that much freight.” 
ie hic We hand through the ground cork, 
thing Ulse? tS ah” he answered. “No, here’s some- 


we pulled out a small Canvas sack, which was quite 


“Tt didn’t 


laughed Ted. “But, some- 


Let us have 


a 


~ 


heavy for its bulk. “The sack was tightly sewed at the 
seams. 

“Gold-dust '" exclaimed Bud. : 

‘“We'll'soon see,” said Ted, rippin 
seam with his penknife. eo ee 
| a poured some of the contents’ into the palm of his 
1an 

Certainly, it was not gold, for it was black. 

Taking it to the window, he examined it. 

“What is it?” asked Bud. 

“Tron-filings.” ' 

“What ey 

“T begin to see it’s use,” said Ted thoughtfully. “What 
end of the box did I take it from? This end.” 

He turned the box up and looked at the other end. 

“As I thought. See this ring? Yes. Well, you re- 
member when you saw the box it was floating end up 
below. the surface. The box was weighted with this 
bag of iron-filings so that it would float at just such a 
distance below the surface, and was made so bouyant 
with the cork that it would not be likely to sink alto- 
gether no matter how roughly it was used.” 

“Well, I don’t see ther object fer goin’ ter all thet 
trouble.” 

“You will in a minute. This ring is for the purpose 
of fastening a line to the box just four feet long.” 

“Gee! - Yer don’t say. My, but ye hev a head fer 
figgers,” 

“Think it out for yourself. When we got the box 
it was just four feet under water, and the only reason 
you saw it at all was because of the shallowness of the 
water and the fact that the sunlight penetrated clear 
to gt bottom and brought out the yellow color of the 
wood.” 

“Still, my usually nimble wit fails to grasp that line 
yer threw out a minute ago.” 

“Suppose that this is part of a smuggler’s booty. 
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“Tumipin’ sand- hills!” was all he could say. 

“Looks as if we struck a regular breakfast-food mine, 
oe Ted, continuing to dig the sawdust out gine 
gerly. A: 

“Here we are,” he said at last, lifting out a SO of 
white tissue-paper about as large as his thumb. 

Breathlessly Bud watched him unwrap it, and side | 
something from it into his palm. 

“Great jugs of joy!’ shouted Bud, his eyes almost 
starting from his head. 

In Ted’s palm lay a diamond as large as a hasan 
which shone even in the dim room like a bit of petrified 
light, sparkling brilliantly at every tremble of his hand. 

After looking at it for a few moments with awe and 
admiration, Ted rewrapped the stone, and, laying it care- 
fully aside, reached into the aluminum box again, and, 
after fumbling around, brought out another package. 

In this were several ‘diamonds, not as large as the first, 
but quite as brilliant. 

“Talk erbout yer richness,” said Bud. ‘“Wouldn’t a 
feller with a few o’ them rocks on oo person light up a 
street on a dark night?” 

“I felt some more in there.” 

“Dump ther whole mess out. This business o’ diggin’ 
"em out one by one gives me nervous prosperity.” 

Ted spread a paper on the table and emptied the con- 
tents of the aluminum box upon it. There were at least 
a dozen of the packages of tissue-paper. 

“T didn’t know thar wuz so much wealth 
world,” sighed Bud. 

_ “Remember, this is only one of sixteen boxes,” 
Ted, recalling what he had seen from the cliff. 

“One’s enough fer me. You can have ther rest.” 

“Well, let’s see what is in the other packages.” 

But it grew monotonous after a while, this exposing 
to their gaze large and brilliant diamonds one after the 
other until they made a blaze of light on the top of the 


said 


in ‘ther | 


Should the ship which was carrying it be held up by a 
revenue-cutter this box would be tossed overboard. But. 
before going over a line, just as long as the depth of the 
submersion of the box, with a buoy attached to it, would 
be tied to this ring. The revenue-cutter, fellows would ° 
pass it by, but the chap who owned it would know what 
to look for when the cutter had passed on. Sabe?” 

ed BE Co eae Be Cee great noddle ye've got. I wish mine 
wuz half as luminous.”’ 

“I confess that it puzzled me to know, for a time, why 
smugglers should indulge in such a large package when 
‘ space is so valuable, but this explains it. Where this 


table when Ted spread them out. 

“Take ’em away,” exclaimed Bud, after gazing upon 
them with dazzled eyes, for he had not handled one of 
them yet. “They make me feel like committing mur- 
der.” 

“TIsn’t it strange the effect the cold, hard, brilliant 
things have on one? I know they don’t belong to us, 
and I would have no use for them if I owned them, and 
yet——_”’ 

-There was a slight noise on the veranda near the win- 
dow, and Ted stepped swiftly to it and looked out. 

Just as he did so Florio, the minstrel, stepped in front 


box came from revenue-officers must be thick.” of him. 
> ee Ted’s hand was on the butt of his revolver as Florio 
Sines looked into the room, and his eyes fell upon the glitter- 


ing mass of diamonds on the table. 
¢ CHAPTER VIII. For an instant an expression of amazement appeared 
| a ORTO CHANGES IRACE SS on his face and was quickly suppressed, and he smiled in 
} his lazy Mexican way. | 
| “This yere breakfast food,” said Bud, running his fin- “Well, what is it?” asked Ted in a sharp, cold voice, 
; gers through the ground cork, “an’ a bag o’ iron filin’s not at all like his usual tone. The diamonds had got 
| is mighty interestin’, but [’m pinin’ ter see what's inside on his nerves. 
0’ ther little box.” “Senor, the Sefiora Tarrazza sent me over to see if 
you were here, and to beg the obligation of a visit from 
you.’ | 
“Was that all, Florio,” said Ted calmly, but with a 
harshness that was strange even to himself. He threw 
a quick look over his shoulder and saw that Bud was | 
standing between the endo and the diamonds. 


| “All right, here goes. Hold on ter your eyes, they 
}» might pop out,” said Ted, as with his knife he cut away 
E - one corner of the top of the bos and began to pry ac 
ES tid’ qeithe #2 

; 3S _ Apparently the box was filled with fine sawdust. 
eS Bud snorted with disgust. 
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“Tell the sefiora that I shall do myself the honor to 
ri call upon her immediately.” 
“Gracias, Senor, ; | 
,.. Florio sauntered away gracefully and lazily, and Ted 
ca watched him until he turned the corner, but could he 
y. have seen the minstrel’s face he would have been sur- 
1 | prised. ; 
fe The Mexican winked and smiled and drew down the 
,/, corners of his mouth with evident amusement, and when 
+, he got around the corner he slapped his knee and went 
i into a spasm of noiseless laughter. 
eh “Did he see them?” asked Bud. by 
' *¥es, he saw them, and now we shall have the devil’s 
; own time guarding them until we can turn them over to 
;, the proper authorities. It wouldn’t surprise me if mur- 
(i, der was done for them yet, as perhaps they have caused 
ic, murder before.” 
| “What are we to do with them?” 
-. “The sefora wishes to see me, and I must go over 
* to the other house. I will ‘leave them with you. Wrap 
— them up-and put them in your inside pocket, and guard 
,’ them with your gun in your hand until I get back. Shove 
;,. the boxes under the bed out of sight. I wish we'd never 
1 found the things, for the Lord only knows what they're 
re worth, and theré’s a dozen murders in every one of 
them.” 
“Come back soon,” said Bud, in the tone of one who 
.; has been left alone in a haunted house. Ted laughed at 
> the expression on Bud’s face and the tone of his voice, 
‘-, and at last they were both laughing at their sudden ter- 
rors. of a mere handful of glittering stones which had 
4 suddenly come into their possession. 
4, led departed, and Bud locked the door, and sat on the 
;, edge of the bed with his eyes fastened on the window, 
4, momentarily expecting to see the head of the Mexican 
#y peer around the edge of it, and he resolved that if it 
«did he would take a shot at it. 
«. But Florio was in the patio of the big house, tipped 
j, back against the wall in his chair, softly twanging his 
4 guitar and singing a Spanish love-song to the admiration 
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Of the kitchen-maids. 

ip Sefiora Tarrazza wished to talk to Ted about the con- 
~ ditions of the ranch and to compliment him on the fact 
ic that since he had been there not a herd of cattle had 
“a been stolen, for she did not. blame him for! the cattle 
; Stolen the night of their arrival, and not a fight had oc- 
oe) curred among the vaqueros. For an hour Ted stayed, 
# chatting with his employer, then returned to Bud. 

a) When he tried the door he heard Bud leap to his feet 
2 and the gruff demand: ‘ | 
e 


“Who's thar, an’ what d’ye want?” 
ii = “Let me in, Bud; it’s Ted.” 
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._ to be an island, but whoever heard of an island that ap-— 
peared and vanished at will? — SM Peta tne ran 


quired for him Ted said that he was doing ae? 
and would not be in until after bedtime. — ae ee 
Bud had gone on the first watch that he an rie aa: 
to keep on the cliff. Ted was to §0 on watch = RINGO fe 
o'clock. “ie 
He had taken 


the diamonds. pie 
“Ben,” he said, “guard these as you would your life. 


Sleep with them under your body and with your gu ae 
your hand. If any of these Mexicans get on to the act | 
that we have them, not a life in the house will be safe. | 
Ben promised to take care of the precious stones, of 
which Ted promised to relieve him 1n the morning. 
Ted retired early, and at one o'clock was walking © 
stealthily along the cliff to where he was to relieve Bud. 
They were soon together. 5 Sie 
“Anything doing?” asked Ted in a whisper. aie t 
“Not a thing, except that about an hour ago I thought 
I heard a noise off there on the range as if some one was 
walking softly, but I did not hear it again, and 1 sup- 
pose it was only the wind. 


Ben into his confidence with regard to mo 
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I could see nothin. a 

“All right, skiddoo back to the house and go to bed. 
I'll take the watch.’ | a 

3ud crept away so noiselessly that when he was out of 
sight, which was as soon as he got three feet away, Ted 
heard him no more, | k : 

Then began his own long vigil. : 

The night was dark and absolutely still, except for the 
soft wash of the water along the cliff. 

Far away he could occasionally hear the low of a cow 
in one of the herds, and nearer some of the cattle of the. <i 
Domino herd chewing their cuds. ee a 

Ted was listening intently for sounds from the water — 
below, but there were none of the noises with which he 
had now become familiar, ; 

He had not forgotten the words of Bodley to Astley — 
that “No. 2” was due this very night, or the next. — 

This could mean only one thing, another submarine *§* 
boat, or a ship. ios 

The discovery of the diamonds had added zest to the 
solving the mystery of the Santa Ysabel Ranch. = 

He was convinced that Sefiora Tarrazza knew nothing 
of the proximity of a mysterious submarine that visited 
her shore to steal her cattle, and perhaps make a ren- 
dezvous for smugglers. Biate: 

There were many mysteries connected with this part 
of the coast that must be cleared up, and while Ted had 
found plenty of evidence he was as far from the source 
of it as ever. 3 rites: 
_ As for the strange, seaweed-covered thing he had seen 
in the flash of light the night before, it certainly appeared . 
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But, after all, his business was to fads 0 
cattle had disappeared and were disappearing from the 


over from every: point of view, but arriving no nearer 


a solution, RS payee 
__By the chan tars he kept track 


happened to exc 
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He had just made up his mind t : 
and to bed when he heard a nat a Sesati a ae 
and his acutely trained senses told him that a man a 
apie tne hig north. Pee 
: If he continued on his way he 1 

who shrank back and scarcely breathed eee a 
; ‘ ne sedges = closer. It was almost inaudible. but 
Ted knew it for the movement ¢ : 
1 Be ent of a man walking slowly 

He was between Ted and the sea, and in a few min- 
utes he passed like a ghost. 

Ted could see his body black against the western sky 
which was growing less and less dark as morning ap- 
proached, and the false dawn was not far away. 

The man passed, and Ted followed even more silently. 

Once the man stopped and appeared to be listening 
as if he had heard some one on his trail, and Ted stooped 
and waited until he went on again. 


After the man had got beyond the ken of the “be- - 


. witched” cliff, as the boys for convenience called the 
place of the sound and the mermaid, he threw caution 
aside and walked on briskly and apparently without fear. 

But Ted did not relax his caution, for the man was 
going in the direction of the big house. 

Was this one of the traitors, disappointed also in the 
arrival of “No. 2’? 


following. 

He could detect something familiar in the fellow’s 
_gB manner of walking, and suddenly it dawned upon him 
of \ that it was Florio, the minstrel. 
1 On they went, the pursued and the pursuer. Florio, 

if it was he, evidently confident now that he was not 
-§ being followed, was going quite recklessly, even humming 
a tune, and making so much noise that Ted could be re- 
lieved of the strain of absolute silence. 

They were close to the big house when Florio turned 
to one of the outhouses, a small structure of adobe, in 
which he evidently lodged. 

Ted heard him open the door, close it, lock it, and 
strike a light, and crept up close to try to get a glimpse 
within the place. 

But when he got close to the house he became aware 
that a fight was going on inside. Florio had been sur- 
prised in his home-coming. 

The fight was a serious one, too, for there was a fierce 
stamping of feet, tables and chairs went over, and mut- 
tered curses were jerked out as blows were given OF 
received, : 

Several men seemed to be fighting. Without doubt 
Florio was in a dangerous position, and was fighting 
against heavy odds. Sree erin 

But as yet there had not been a cry from within. 

Ted stepped back a few feet and rushed at the door. 
He couldn’t stand back and see a fight go against any 
">, Man under such conditions. ; 

The door went in with a crash, and for an instant the 
fighting stopped, but immediately began again. This 
time it was Florio who began It. pee 
Ted had drawn his revolver, but he did not use it. 

He saw a man bending over Florio with a knife in his 
hand, about to plunge it into the unfortunate minstrel. 
The knife was descending when Ted sprang forward 
and with a terrific blow on the neck sent the knifer into 
» -acorner, It was Bodley, the man whose face Ted had 
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Ted was getting closer and closer to the man he was: 


ay i rey BN th 24 sae 


Florio had picked up a chair and was swinging it 
around his head. It sent the other man staggering - 
against the wall. The third slipped past and out into 
the night, eluding Ted, who recognized Felipe, but failed - 
to capture his Mexican segundo. at 

Bodley was up and groping for his knife, but he could - 
not find it, and he, too, rushed out. The man who had 
been knocked against the wall slipped out, also, and their 
combined footsteps could be heard beating a tattoo on the 
rocks along the cliff as they ran. | 

Florio was leaning against a table breathing heavily. 

Soon he recovered and, turning to Ted, reached out 
his hand. | i | 

“Just in time, Ted,” he said. 

It was Darbey O’Neill. 


CHAPTER IX, 
OVER THE CLIFF’S EDGE. 


During the fight the black curly wig and the false 
mustache had been torn from Florio, and there was re- 
vealed the calm, determined face of the United States 
secret agent, Darbey O'Neill. 

“Great Scott! 
Ted, in wonder. 

“Valparaiso, Chili, South America,” answered O'Neill, 
as calmly as if he had just stepped from around the 
corner. 

“You're a wise old fowl,” said Ted, with a grin. 

“Same to you,” answered the government agent, with- 
out crackling a smile. 

“Since when did you come to be carrying messages 
for Sefiora Tarrazza?” 

“I didn’t. 1 wanted to see what you had found, and 
I took the message from the peon who was sent to you 
with it.” 

This, of course, referred to when Ted caught Florio, 
or O'Neill, at the window. 

“Well, what do you know?” asked Ted. 

“Not quite as much as you, from present indications.” 

“Yes, you do. Else you wouldn't have come to this 
out-of-the-way place all the way from Valparaiso, Chili. 
Not if I know it.” | 

Darbey O'Neill smiled. “I like to prowl around in 
these Southern countries. You remember I saw you in 
Mexico when you found the buried treasure under Cha- 
pultepec.”’ - . oes 

“I know you like Southern countries, but only when 
there is something in your line going on.” 

“Why else? I don’t fancy Spanish cooking well 
enough to come for that.” 

“I suppose you saw what you wanted to when you 
looked into my room yesterday.” 

“T saw what I expected to see.” 

“Then you knew 

“T knew that diamonds and other precious stones were 
being smuggled from South Africa into this country by 
way of Valparaiso. In that city I accidentally ran across 
my friend Bodley, whom I previously had met in Lon- 
don, New York, and San F rancisco. He didn’t want to 
see mé, though.” 

“So I heard.” : 

“Tell me about it. Pe cai 

nin a moment. You haven't finished yet. How did 


you know he was here 23 
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Where did you come from?” asked 


420 


} “In Valparaiso I ran across another man whom the 
authorities in Washington were anxious to see again, 
fand gathered him in. We had a little talk. Bodley 
"had escaped under my very nose, which 1s reasonably 
“keen on the scent. It made me sore. I wanted to know 
Thow he did it, My friend ‘the Rat,’ as he 1s called, told 
'ime——” 
lt “Ah \” 
“You were going to say-——” 

f# ‘“ ‘The Rat’ is here.” 

t “I know it. I knocked him against the wall with a 
chair during the few interesting moments after your ar- 
l+ival in the room. He told me all, and I let him go, for 
11 knew that he would lead me to Bodley sooner or 
later.” 

l§ “What did he tell you?” ; 
‘| “Of course you are in on this, or I wouldn’t say a 
“word. He told me that Bodley had gone north on a 
%boat known as ‘No, 1, which was engaged in the 
y ‘trade.’ ” 

‘') “That is to say, smuggling.” 

t “Exactly. I know ‘the Rat’ better than he knows him- 
'! self, and we set out from Valparaiso together, he as a_ 
gcrceyman, I as a musician in the band of the steamship 
Pizarro, although he didn’t know it, and he listened to 
jmy music every evening in the saloon at dinner, while 
‘1 ate with the crew.” 
~ *I didn’t know you were so accomplished.” . 
‘| “Mere tricks of the trade for the purposes of disguise. 
“7 We landed at San Diego, and both of us changed dis- 
‘aguises. I knew his, but he didn’t know mine. Here I 
jam, and he is waiting for “No. 2’ to carry him away to 
4 safer climes,” 
{ “How do you know?” 
h “By knowing ‘the Rat’ so well.” 
4% ~“Who is ‘the Rat’? Surely that is not his name.” 
# “No, his name is Jack Rattray, the famous New Zea- 
“land counterfeiter and all around crook, wanted in a half- 
4 dozen European capitals, and all over the world, for that 
\; matter.” 
‘ “Did you know where he went after he reached 
'; here?” : 
'| “No, I lost sight of him at once. . But then you came, 
ts and I knew that you would fall into something good 
‘j soon, and perhaps unconsciously lead me to my bird, 
cf and you did,” 
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“T did.” 

“Sit down here and t 
beginning. I sha’n’t interrupt you. ! 
me at my own game.” fe en 

“Rirst, tell me how you knew that I had made any — 


discoveries ?”’ : ae 
“My bo , was our Ss Be 5 OA, 
at eae for | see been two men here, and. I Babar: ee 
heard what you told your friends. I was an ignorant ee 
Mexican servant who did not understand English, you: ae 
know.” set 
“Great guns, which one = 
“Enrico.” Pe SN Mae 
Ted looked at O'Neill searchingly, hardly believing 1t 
possible that a man could so change his appearance and a 
ersonality. ee Poi ee 
se shail discharge Enrico the first thing,” he said, — : | 
laughing. Petes a 
“T wish you would, now that you and I know one 
another. The job of keeping two men going 1s getting + 
a bit strenuous. I am afraid: one or two of the house- _ 
maids are getting suspcious of either Enrico or me. Yes; 
send Enrico away. 1 don’t like him.” otis 
They laughed at the duality of the position Darbey 
O'Neill had been carrying on. Then Ted proceeded with 
his account of his'movements and his discoveries and — 
theories, and when he ended O'Neill said: 
“Rather daring thing of Miss Astley to pretend to be ~~ 
a mermaid, and show herself as she did. But 1 know § 
her for a most courageous and adventurous young ~ 
woman, and nothing that she would do would surprise iG 
me.” ae ie 
“T suppose her mermaid stunt was the thought of Bod- 
ley, by means of which he thought to frighten us away.” ~ 
“Yes, and I believe it is through her that we shall ar- 
rive at the heart of this mystery,” ee 
“After what I have told you about the lights, the thud — 
of the machinery, and the vanishing island, what do you | 
make of it?” — wed 
“Submarine No. 1, and submarine No. 2.” Peeve clase 
“That is my idea, and yet we,may both be mistaken. 5 
At all events, whoever is at the head of ‘the mystery,’ 
which is the only name by which I can call it, has a 
most ingenious mind.” o- 
“Bodley.” i 
ee Bodley made a fool-play when he tackled you 
“Not so very. If you hadn’t appeared on the scene 
when you did my body would be floating out with the - 
tide at this moment, I can't imagine anything Bodley 
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desires more than my extermination.” 


“Well, I’m oing to bed. We shal Ure di aig ones 
again,” . ee oe bide oat 

Ted was up and out at 7 o’elock Mise pity a 
bes: P tat 7 o'clock, having slept tht 
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the patio as usual to amuse the 
he did not put as much spirit into it as usual 
i ee him, a spoke of the disappearance of 

“Why did you and Felipe a 
out on the cliff?” asked Ted, Ce oe ane ther 

“Was that you? I anr glad to know it. 
Felipe et traitor, pei was try 
I caught him out on the cliff and ingu; 
there at such an hour. He was a bad: Her yon icy 
: and [ soon caught him napping. Then | made him a 

lieve that I knew all. When we saw you on the cliff 

we both thought you were Badley, for you are of the 
same height and build as that accomplished. rascal.” 

“But why did you attack me?” ; 

“I thought Bodley was following me, and Felipe, 
thinking that Bodley believed that he had betrayed some- 
thing and was on his trail, suggested that we ‘do’ Bodley 
up. 1 knew that Bodley would kill me if he could, and 
so we tackled you. ‘ But we made a mess of it. I didn’t 
know you were so strong. Of course, when you spoke 

to me in the patio I suspected that you knew that I had 
been up to something, but, honestly, I believed, until you 
told me to the contrary, that it was Badley.” 

“Well, don’t make such a-mistake again,” said Ted, 
laughing. 

Ted felt safer about the diamonds now that he knew 
who the alleged minstrel was, and locked them up in his 
room, much to Ben’s relief. 
Ted and the boys did not go near the cliff during the 
Ylay. They were content to attend to the duties of the 
ranch, Ted even kept away from all thought of the 
cliff. He knew that there would be no attempt to steal 
® the cattle, even if that should be the purpose of the 

precious Bodley, in the daytime, and that the Domino 

herd was as safe grazing near the edge of the cliff as if 

not a single steer had ever been lifted from the ranch. 
* To-night might come the crisis, but not to-day, 

It had been better, perhaps, for his own peace of mind 
later had he been at the cliff that afternoon, but not tor 

i the final solution of the problem which he had deter- 
mined with all the force of his vigorous mind to solve, 

But he. was away to the east among the hills with Ben 

looking after the herds that roamed that portion of the 

ranch. 

After the siesta, or afternoon sleep, that is, between 
two and three o'clock, Stella came into the cool living- 
room where Mrs, Graham sat busy with her embroidery. 

Stella was plainly out of sorts. Her siesta had been 

disturbed by the heat. 

"  “[’m going for a ride,” she announced to her aunt. 

“But the sun,” protested Mrs, Graham, Pee 
“Bother the san,” exclaimed Stella petulantly. “That's 
E. the trouble in the house. I'd rather be out under the sun 
@ and feel the wind as I rush through it, than in the house 
| aa the shade with the heat blowing in here m gusts as 
| from a furnace.” | 
: Re well. Stella, as you please,” said her aunt pa- 
ntly, “but I don't like to see you go out riding alone. 
have gone wrong when you 
went alone. If Ted or Bud or any of the boys were 
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The girl kissed her aunt and bounded” awa rt 

3 way, 
turn shortly ready for her ride. _ Tatas rhe 
Mrs, Graham had sent a servant to the corral to” 
Stella’s horse brought nounted 
it, and, waving her hand to her aunt, who had come 
to as veranda to see her off, dashed away toward the — 
east,’ . ee 
“I guess she'll be all right,” said Mrs. Graham to her-_ 
self, as she went back to the living-room. 


Stella rode through the dry air with a rush that soon — 


cooled her and drove the cobwebs of sleep from her — 


brain, as it sent the blood coursing through her veins. 

For two or three miles she rode east at a brisk gallop, 
then wheeled to the north and finally came upon Bud_ 
and Carl watching a herd of cattle with four vaqueros. 

“Hello, Stella,” said Bud. “Whar yer goin’ in sech a 
tearin’ rush ?” 

“Oh, nowhere in particular,” cried Stella, reining up 
beside them. “Just out for a ride. It got too pokey in 
the house for me. Want to come for a dash?” 

“Like ter, but I plumb cain’t,” said Bud regretfully. 
“Got ter sort out this herd this’ afternoon. Ted hez a 
notion thet he’s goin’ ter cut out all ther three-year-old 
steers, an’ feed ‘em up fer market. He wants ter make 
a piece o’ money fer ther old lady. I reckon it takes 
a sight ter run this place, an’ she’s gittin’ hard up. Well, 
so, long, if yer call thet goin’.” 

Stella made a face at him beeause he would not ride 
with her, and was on her way again. 

After going a mile to the north she turned in toward 
the ocean. 

As she approached the cliff she saw a girl walking 
slowly along just ahead of her. Here was her chance 
to see Carl’s mermaid, 

Stella had no doubt that it was the mermaid, as there 
were no girls on the ranch except Seforita Tarrazza and 
herself, and the girl ahead was not thé donna’s daughter. 

She had not been long in pursuit when the other girl, 
evidently hearing the hoof-beats, looked over her shoul- 
der; then she turned and ran like a deer toward the cliff. 

“Stop!” eried Stella. “I am your friend, and want to 
speak to you.” 

But at the sound of her voice the other girl quickened 
her footsteps, and she could run like the wind. 

Stella urged her horse on. “The little fool,” she said 
to herself, “I'll see her in spite of herself.” 

The girl was apparently running blindly toward the 
edge of the cliff. 

“Stop! You'll go over and be killed!” shrieked Stella. 

A mocking laugh was the only answer, 

Suddenly the girl disappeared over the edge of the 
cliff, and the last Stella saw of her was her uplifted 
arms shooting downward. | 

Before Stella could stop her horse he was on the 
rocks, and was slipping forward, and she, too, shot over 
the edge. | 


S * 


CHAPTER X. 
| STELLA AND THE “SEA-DOG,” 
As the horse went over the edge of the cliff Stella 


.slipped her feet free of the stirrups. NF} 


Downward they flew through the air, and as they did — 


to the house, and she mounted | 
\ 


“This is an™! 
‘enclosed ranch, and she will not get into any danger.” — 


= 


so Stella had presence of mind enough to look down to — 


see if the other girl was beneath her. 
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“Hurry up!” came another 
Then she noticed that the tide was up, and that the ie oe me he light, anyway. 
i trip of sand which had been visible below at low igre “P]] be there in a minute. “Pil be ch 
" ais uP. here, but that the sea was half-way up the cliff. ke The voice was pleasant. PRINS ee Ac 
see Pe le only stay on the back of the horse she who spoke. yw 
he ar be all right yet, for she knew that it would ayn 
hy and she would stick to it and guide it down the coa 
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before Stella could accommocs hamber with riveted — 

; . c here was a sand beach. it she was in a chamber with riveted — 

Be eet ei 4 HGS het mind, and then the horse fell Then she saw ao there were three doors. One by 
ger gs ih which closed over her head, and she iron walls in which 

into the water, ; 


another and * 
-red the strange chamber, ahaa ia ee 
: felt which she had entere : PAA ty Bek 
ek SS ol cuneier meg ti cna ai - smaller at one end, and another Safe as larg ie DAR Ue ae 
elf shaken : : ae sh ae 

"She ad abouts Siete ere eet ee ait oR Whe foot hung a single electric light ee Ex-. 

4 fat Tian ee tee wih sets ae Pits cept for this the chamber was absolutely bare an 1 un- 
] dragged through - 


i i st Set eee 
‘1. Then her head came to the surface and she was in the furnished, and Las a nes the Hog grasped “hen Gree 
: air again, but in total darkness with her feet on solid Every time Stella San 
as ; 


fax’ ¢ in i 1@rowled ominously. it ote 
; ground, and up to her waist in water. in me ie ede 5 hurry and get me out of this, or p ut 
i She felt herself being led gently forward, and was Ww A och catered Stell to hese 
Mh wading in water that momentarily became shallower. soe O ar ee orig a: 3 Rae 
v Putting out her hand to one side it came in.contact get mS i pee. ; not fdr away.> The door apse 
1 with what seemed to be a rounding wall, smooth and She hear F ihe pid es ee 
{ slimy, and she drew it back with a shudder of pewoegt ee end of the : me g | gee 
: i ee 3 "= 

f As she proceeded she was gasping -to recover her a out 1er own ag Ne sae ae ca ea 
! breath. She was more puzzled than frightened, for as I’m sorry I kept you waiting so long,” said the girl, 


ing wi hospitable grace she would have — 
her head came to the surface she had lost her advancing with the same grace 4g 
7 ra Sf drowslinig which seemed to her the most horrible exhibited in a drawing-room, and smiling strangely at 
nN 4 
thing of all. WISTS : at the. 
I She did not know who or what had hold of her. She rushed in almost scared to death, and ais ‘on ee ie 4 
heard no noise, but felt only a gentle tugging at her Sea-dog had brought a woman down. NEW, Sta 


: 


4 


, skirt. you,” ; a Aas ee, 
2 y Who are you and where are you taking me?” she She had come close to Stella now. | HAGE. hele ee 
«4 said, in a trembling voice after a while. on Stella’s arm, she said: Sea-dog, all right. Go- i 
is There was something uncanny about the whole thing, your bed.’ Beart aas AY Ue | Hee, ay : 

and she didn’t know whether to feel frightened or not. The dog was looking up at her earnestly, an a 1S” 

__. There was no answer to her inquiry. command growled softly in his throat and trotted off. — 
, | Why don’t you answer me?” she said again. “Now come with me, and get some dry clothes euiee 
5 The only reply she got to this was a sort of snuffling once,” said the girl. “You must be chilled to the bone. 
G4. grunt. But you won’t take cold from the sea-water. tam in it 
e Then she tried to stop, but as she did so she felt a all the time, and I never have a cold. . See 
yn tug at the skirt stronger and more insistent, and went “This surely is the mermaid,” said Stella to herself. 
ee . “What a lark to meet her in this way. She’s pretty, 4 
jj, It was slow going because the footing was very slip- and seems nice.” rin 4a sb Ok 
+ pery, as if it were in ooze on a solid bottom. The girl walked rapidly from the chamber into, a sort. 


qa . 1 can’t be walking on the bottom of the sea,” said of hall, the walls of which were iron plates the same as. 
gs She to herself, “else my head would be under water. I in the chamber. Opening one of the doors, of which 
a wonder where I am and where I’m going.” there were several,.she ushered Stella into a small, but 
_ She was ‘soon to know. There was a faint scratching, pretty, room. There was a warm rug on the iron floor, 


_ as if on iron, then voices of men, which seemed a great and the iron walls were concealed behind hangings of © 
, way off, followed by a creaking noise, and suddenly 


‘ she was in a blaze of light and saw a man run away from 
. 
t 


¥ 


\, her, shouting: f 

js Close that door! Close that door!” ate 
There was a clang of iron and a draft of warm air, 
*, antl she was in darkness again, but not before she had. 
time to see that her savior and guide was a great dog 
', that stood by her side, and growled when she tried to 
=} move, and caught her by the skirt and held her. ic 
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dog tow you down, too?” you get here? Did the 


“Indeed, no, I just jumped, th 
Thats MGiaa ay jumped, then dove and swam for 
§ “But where ain I? It is so strange. I do not un- 
@ derstand it” + 
# “You must ask no questions, 
to be friends with you.” — 
“All right. Mum’s ‘the word. But I would like to 
know how that dog happened to get me.” 
_ “He was outside there, and heard you go into the water 
and come down. Then he swam out to you and ‘saved 
# you. That is part of his training. He is my dog, and 
@ | taught him that.” 
__ “It was a mighty good thing for me that you did, or 
_I would have drowned, sure.” 
“Oh, no. Some of us would havé rescued you. The 
lookout saw you come in. How in the world did you 
_ happen to do it. Not on’ purpose, of course.” 
“No, indeed. I just couldn’t stop the horse, and be- 
fore I seemed to know where I was, I was over, The 
» sun was in my eyes and I didn’t know how close to the 
@ cdge I was. I wonder what became of the poor horse, 
+1 hope he did not drown.” 
“No, IT think not. “I saw him swimming off toward 
_the south, following the cliff. ‘He’ll find a beach some- 
where down there, and ‘get out.” 
She walked to the opposite wall and drew aside a 
® curtain, : 
§ Behind it was a rofnd bull’s-eye of heavy glass, and 
on the other side green water. 
f \fter a pause Mabel Astley turned to Stella and 
~ asked: 
+. “Why ‘did you chase me?” 
_ “I just wanted to get acquainted with you. I suppose 
f it was.a foolish thing. I didn’t mean to frighten yous 
_ I was out. for a ride, and happened to see you, and I got 
|} 2 crazy idea into my mind that I wanted to ask you about 
f the mermaid.” ~ 
| Mabel Astley burst into a gale of laughter, in which 
Stella joined. ~~ 
“Tt was the funniest, thing,” said-Mabel. “I had been 
r for a swim, for I saw no one about, and had made a long 
dive and come up, and was sitting on the— 
f} What?’ asked Stella: 
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about myself, because you know I 
sea, I was born on a yacht.2>° =~ =) 9% finn FB 
“Yes, he was able to recite them, and swears he wi 
never forget them. I think he more than half-believes 
yet you are a mermaid.” Fre ee ae ae 
“I believe he was going to jump off the cliff, whe 
another boy caught him, and I dived and came home.” 
The girls grew gradually confidential, and soon Stell bal 
was telling Mabel all about the boys and their adventures, — 
and about the ranches and ranch life, at which Mabel — 
exclaimed ecstatically. Then she told about her own’ life 
at sea, but not a word about the place in which they — 
were, or its purpose. _ | Orne han 
“Well, I’ve had an awfully nice visit,” said Stella, “but 
I must be getting home now, or auntie and the boys will 
be dreadfully worried.” how tarts} 
Mabel looked at her with a strange expression. — 
“I’m afraid you can’t go,” she said. “I can’t tell 
why, but you’ll-have to stay here a while.” 
This. was a poser for Stella, but she thou 
moments, and then said: ed 
“Well, if I must, I must. But you can’t keep me here — 
forever. Ted Strong will find me one of these days.” 
o% * * * * * % be. 
Ted Strong, riding along the cliff toward the house 
about supper-time, saw on the sand beach below him . 
what seemed to be a horse’s head, and was about to pass. 
by, for it seemed impossible that a horse could get down, — 
there, when he determined to make sure. | 
Dismounting, he walked to the edge and looked over. 
It was a horse, wet from swimming. Looking more 
closely he saw that it was the horse Stella usually rode, 
and he clambered down the cliff to it. It was Stella’s 
horse, and Stella’s saddle was on its back. | 
For an instant his heart almost stopped beating, and 
he became as white as paper. There was only one in- 
ference, The horse had gone into the sea from the cliff. 
What had become of Stella? 
‘He climbed the cliff in a hurry, mounted and ‘rode. 
rapidly to the house. 
“Where is Stella?” he asked, bursting into the livin 
room. 
“She-went for a ride,” said, Mrs. Graham _ placid 
without looking up from her work. 
“How long ago?” 
“About two hours, I should judge, or maybe it was 
three.” 
Ted faced about and left the room. 


His head was in a whirl, and his heart was sore. He. 
knew that if Stella had gone over the cliff only.a miracle. 
could save her, but. he hoped that the horse had run 
away from her, and had got too near the edge and fallen 
in. But in his heart he knew that this was unlikely. . _ 

Outside he met Bud and Ben, who greeted him bois- 
terously, but noticing his strange manner stopped. 

“What's the matter, Bunkio?”’ asked Bud. | 

Instead of replying, Ted motioned them to follow him, © 
and led them to where they could see Stella’s horse on the — 
sands below. VERGE SaaS 

“What do you think?” asked Ben, in a hushed voic 
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~“T don’t know what to think,” answered Ted, ina. 
voice shaken with emotion. “I can only fear.” oa 
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that has come to us yet,” 
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said Ben. 
drowned 
“Blast me, I don’t believe it,” 
great bluff at being brave, but his face 


' lips trembled. ore 
/ ““We can’t tell Mrs. Graham yet,” said Ted. 


“Before there was always a chance, but 


») 


said Bud, making a 
was pale and his 


“We'll 
Jeave the horse where it is for the present, and feed and 
; water him down there, so that she wont get on to it. 
' We'll profess to believe that she is lost in the hills, and 
will turn up all right soon.” 
“Dern me fer a triple-plated, oroide chump,” said 
“What's the matter?” asked Ted. 
{ he rode out ter whar me an’ Carl wuz gittin’ ready 
’ ter cut out them steers, an’ she ast me ter go ridin’ 
| with her, an’ I refused.” 
“Which way did she ride?” 
0 
s 


Bud. 


“T’ward ther cliff whar we watch.” 
'  “There’s where we'll find her,” said Ted, slapping his 
; knee. 


CHAPTER XI. 


THE LAME BAY STEER GOES IN. 


Carefully the boys searched the sea along the cliff, 
» and just before dark Ted saw floating far out on the 
| water in the path of the setting sun a round white object. 

It was Stella’s hat. 

Slowly they proceeded back to the house, but still they 
-. said nothing to Mrs. Graham about the possibility of 
' Stella having been drowned. They got fresh horses and 
% ostensibly set forth into the hills to search for her. 

i “Now, fellows,” said Ted. “I want you to hide out 
‘ until morning, when we will make another search of the 
; coast. I am going to haunt the cliff alone to-night.” 

} In a cleft of the rocks near the “bewitched” cliff, Ted 
* had hidden the skin of a bay steer so arranged with 
f hoops and sticks that he could slip it over him, and in 
f. the dark pass for a live animal. 

He had thought of this as an expedient to prevent de- 

tection if he should be in the vicinity when an attempt 
f should be made to steal the cattle. As soon as it was 
/' dark he went to where the skin was concealed and 
» brought it out, placing it where he could get at it 
‘ quickly. 
Then he sat down to watch. 
' It was about midnight when he heard sounds along the 
» cliff, and was just able to distinguish the figures of sev- 
4 eral men come over the edge of the cliff. He could 
‘i hear the sibilant sounds of their whispers, then they 
!| spread out, and walked noiselessly to where the Domino 
/) herd was lying. 

As they got nearer the cattle rose to their feet. They 

did not seem in the least disturbed or frightened, and 
permitted the men to go among them, rousing them and 
driving them into a’compact mass. 

“Ah, they have been at this some time, getting the 
| beasts used to them,” thought Ted. 

{ 
F 
] 


He-reached for his hide and drew it over his shoulders, 
and wandered around the edge of the herd to the rear. 

“Head off that animal over there,’ he heard a low 
voice exclaim. It was the voice of Badley. 
+ Ted knew that the deception would work in the dark 
if he didn’t try to be too much like a real steer, so he 
pretended to be dragging one leg. It worked to per- 
fection, apparently, for the man who was pursuing said: 
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“Then don’t bother with it,” said Bodley. Gather | He 


them in close now, boys.” aera eat 
The cattle were moving slowly toward the cliff, Ted — . 

inside the skin lagging along behind. . 4 

Suddenly there was a gf 


the cliff. : 
Ted could not see what occasioned it on account of 


the cattle in front of him, and moved’ off to the left, 
there he could get a better view. : ' 
wo his amazement a section of the ground seemed to * § 
drop out of sight, then a subdued light came from the 
cliff, and a great square hole was revealed. eas 
Slowly and carefully the cattle were urged toward it; 
“Domino,” the bull, in the lead. Gingerly Domino 
footed it toward the opening, sniffed at it several times, | 
then went forward and disappeared from sight gradually. 
“An incline,” muttered Ted, as he dragged nearer. 
“Drive that lame steer back,” commanded Bodley, in a 
low voice. 5 ake Se 
But Ted needed no driving. He shuffled off again, *. " 
having seen that the cattle were being driven down an i 
incline into a cave beneath the cliff. This, then, was the 
manner in which Astley and Bodley had been able to 
take so many cattle without detection. ie 
The cattle were almost all in now, having followed 
their leader with docility enough, under the driving and | 
direction of the men. : 
It was plainly to be seen that they had been driven § F 
hither so often by these very men that they were not- 
in the least bit alarmed when sent into the incline. _ 
“Here, drive that lame steer in. We might as well: « 
take them all,” said Bodley. “They won’t be so liable 
to catch on to the absence of them if we get them all7*n ce 
But the lame steer was reluctant about entering and ‘WY 
kept away from the man sent to drive him, and dodged 
and balked, but finally consented to go down the incline, 
but only after the light had been shut off. Then it went 
down hesitatingly enough. | 
The heart of Ted Strong beat swiftly as he descended 
among the cattle at the bottom of the incline. A sudden 
impulse had made him take the chance, for at first he » 
had decided to stay out, now that he knew the nature | | 
of their game. As he got to the bottom of the incline it 
began to slowly lower until it rested on the floor of the 
cave, which seemed to Ted to be a water-worn hollow 
in the cliff, apparently below the water-line. ie) = 
As the incline descended two shutterlike pieces of ff 
iron ascended from either side and came together, closing 7 
out the square of sky which he could see by looking | 
upward. Then there was the sound of shooting bolts 


ae 
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nding, creaking noise near ° | 


fa 


He determined to wait further developments. He had | | 
not recovered from his amazement yet at the boldness } | 
and ingenuity of the proceeding. SSO ee ES 


What next? Whatever it was, he resolyed to be inf 
at the death, for now he was sure that Stella was some- *#* 


wherein this: mysterious: place. 00% 8 Oe 
aled himself than alarge — 
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He had no more than conce : 
door was flung open at the front end of the cave, and a »§*! 


Les 


Beyond was revealed a long passage lit by electric 

lights. x 

“Gee! They certainly do things swell dow . 
: n here,” 

thought Ted. “But what are they going to do with the 

cattle?” | 

§ ~ He was soon to know. Two men worked themselves 


to the rear of the herd along the walls, and one of them. 


passed so close to Ted that he could have touched him by 
f reaching’ out. 


Slowly and quietly the cattle were moved into the pas- 
sage, the end of which he could not 
he was concealed. 

Soon they had all passed through the door, which was 
closed, and an iron bar clanged behind it, and Ted was 
left alone in the darkness, 

‘Lighting a match he explored the place.. It was a 
natural cave, the sea end of which had been closed by a 
wall of cement, into which was fastened an iron frame 

', to which the door was hung. 

Ted listened at the door, but could hear nothing on 
the other side. Then he tried to open it, but it was as 
immovable as the rocky walls. 

‘ The thing was to get on the other side. So far he had 
accomplished nothing except to find out how the cattle 
disappeared from the surface of the ranch. Where they 

| were and where they were going he did not know, but 

fj’ to prevent their going was of more importance, and its 
necessity was immediate if he was to accomplish the two 
things that were clearly up to him now, chiefest of which 

4 was the rescue of Stella, who, he was convinced, was 
somewhere behind that iron door. 

As he was pondering he heard a movement at the 
front of the cave, and stood still and listened. Some one 
had come into the cave. He heard a door slide, then 
the dripping of water. A moment later there were three 

_ knocks on the iron door, and in a few minutes the bar 

* was taken down and the door opened. . 

_ Ted had just time to jump behind the jutting wall an 
conceal himself, but he had room for observation. To 
his astonishment he saw in the square of light a young 

girl, her figure dripping water. 

She passed within, and the door shut after her. 

® «Here was the clue he wanted. She had been in the 

_ water, and had come from it into the cave. He would 
get out by the same way. Lighting a match he searched 
the corner of the cave where he had heard the sliding 
door, and found it in the corner of the cement wall, and 

_ Slid it open without difficulty. 

__ He passed through it and closed it carefully behind 

#* him, and was in an iron tunnel just high enough for him 
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By a fortunate chance his hand clutched an 
step, which was fastened to the side of the cliff, and 
only wide enough for a foothold. re. i 

Turning, he located in his mind the place where he 
had risen from the mouth of the tunnel, then began to 
climb to the top. This ladder explained the sudden dis- 
aDpsaranee of the man he had seen the first night of his 
watch. . 

When he got to the top he hesitated a moment to 
listen. Not a sound did he hear, and pulled himself to 
the top of the cliff and rested. a 
_ Presently he rose and turning his face toward the | 
house set out at a swift run, and in a few minutes was | 
looking through the window of the living-room. Bud 
Was sitting talking to Mrs. “Graham, who was crying. | 
Going away from the hotise a short distance, he whistled 
in a peculiar manner. In a moment Bud came out on 
a porch, and Ted whistled again, and Bud came to 
1m, 

“Where are the boys?” whispered Ted. 

“In their rooms,” answered Bud. 

“Get them out and here as soon as they can come, 
but don’t let Mrs. Graham know anything about it. Send 
her to bed. Hurry, it is very important. I'll tell you 
about it as we go along.” | 

Bud slipped away, and in a few minutes the boys were 
all gathered on the cliff. | 

“Fellows, I’ve got at it now,” said he, 
work for us to do to-night.” 

As briefly as possible he told them the experiences 
of the past hour. 

“All of us are going into the cave except Carl, who 
can’t swim. I will lead you to it. Then I’m going to 
get inside whatever it is, if possible, and will let you 
into the chambers, or whatever they are, beyond. There, 
I am convinced, we will find Stella.” 

They were hurrying along the cliff and were soon 
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~ at the iron ladder, down which Ted went first, and Kit, 


Bud, and Ben followed. Carl stayed on top of the cliff, 
much to his chagrin. Clay and the other boys were off 
in the hills, where Mrs. Graham insisted upon them going 
to hunt all night for Stella. 

The boys slipped quietly into the water one after the 
other, and swam after Ted to the spot above the mouth 
of the tunnel. After explaining carefully what he in- 
tended to do he dived straight down and into the tunnel, 
‘and swam for it until his feet touched. the bottom. 


In a moment Kit was by his side, and the others fol- 
lowed. Then he led them to the sliding door and soon 
they were all in the cave. . ; 

“I’m going out again to see if there is any other way 
to get into what is beyond,” said Ted. “There must be, 
and J am going to find it. Then I will let you fellows 
in through that door, and we will capture the whole 
shooting-match, or die in the attempt.” 

When he was on the surface of the water again he 
swam to the ladder and clung to it as he surveyed the 
surface of the water everywhere, but nothing could he © 
see. The night was dark, but there was a sort of lumi- 
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and in a moment a red 
These were the very 


And now his keen ears caught the faint thud of ma- 
chinery, as on that other night. Ted was tingling with 
excitement. This was “No 2” coming in, and he now 
understood why the cattle had been driven into the cave. 

Presently there was a heaving swell on the water, and 
in a moment, forty feet away from him, rose another 
dark bulk, on which he could see a dense growth of 
seaweed. 

“By Jove, the vanishing island,” he muttered. “This 
is luck.” 

In a moment the “island” stood about four feet above 
the surface of the water, and dropping softly away from 
the ladder Ted swam toward it, making scarcely a ripple. 

In a few moments he clutched the seaweed, and clung 
there. 

Through the weeds he could feel the iron of which 
the “island” was constructed. 

He had not been there long when he heard bolts slip 
and the lifting of a trap-door, and peered cautiously up- 
ward. Then a head appeared; the head of Bodley, in a 
faint circle of light. 

“She’s coming,” Ted heard him say to some one be- 
low. “I'll come down, and see that the sea-gates are all 
ready to open.” 

Then the head disappeared, and from the sounds be- 
low Ted believed that no one was there. He climbed 
rapidly to the top of the “‘island,” crossed on his hands 
and knees to the trap, and looked down into a chamber 
about eight feet square. 

There was a man in the chamber with his ear against 
a door, listening attentively. Ted dodged back. It was 
Felipe, the renegade segundo. 

“I'll have a try for him, anyhow,” thought Ted, as 
he lowered himself silently through the trap. 

Felipe was still intent upon the door, when suddenly 
something dropped upon him and bore him to the floor. 

There was a short struggle, and the segundo found 
himself on his back with Ted Strong’s knee on his chest 
and five strong fingers at his throat. 

The segundo smiled. “Darn you, Ted Strong, let me 
up!” he said, as with his free hand he plucked off a short 
black beard. 

“Darbey O'Neill!” cried Ted, rising hastily. 
did you get here?” 

“T came in with the cattlhe—and the lame bay steer.’ 


“How 


CHAPTER XII. 
THE END OF THE “‘SEA-DOG.”’ 


“Why didn’t you put me on to the fact that you were 
coming here to-night?” asked Ted. 

‘“Didn’t have time,” said O'Neill. ‘It just occurred 
to me this evening, when I was certain that Felipe had 
skipped, to take his place with the gang here. I fixed up 
a disguise and it went. Evidently they were expecting 
me. I saw you, and knew that you were Johnny at the 


.| rat-hole, and tried to get near enough to you to tell you. 


' Then I saw that lame steer, and took after you, but you 


dodged me too well, and I was afraid of giving you 


. iv away. Then I saw you go down with the cattle. Great. 
4 Scott, kid, but you have your nerve. ‘ 
} thunder did you get here?” 


But how in the 
Ted explained the situation briefly, = 
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those other boys in here out of that 


ave,” said he, “and it’s up to you to do it.” 4 
All right, I'll try it. W ell need them all. 

“Hear any news of Stellat ; - 

“Not positively, But when I was passing along te 
hall back there I heard two girls talking. Perhaps she 
is one of them.” i 

“I hope so. What have you found ¢ 

“The greatest scheme ever devised. 

“Which is coming in now. 

“Good, we'll soon have action. ‘No. 2,’ as far as I can 
make out, is one of a pair of the most remarkable boats 
ever constructed. Both are combination submarine and 
surface boats. They can be sunk to any depth in har- 
bor, or at sea for that matter, and when on the open 
sea brought to the surface and travel that way. Tey 
have collapsible steel masts, powerful compound, triple 
expansion engines of a new design, water-compartinents 
and a lot of new things in the way of machinery which 
are the invention of a celebrated crook who does not 
go ashore, and is the engineer of ‘No, 2. My doy, if 
things come out all right to-night we will make a haul, 
stich as will make the country sit up and take notice, ' 

“How about the smuggled stuff?” 

‘Don’t know . We'll have to take our chances on that 
when the blow-up comes. If you hadn't come I was 
going on ‘No. 2’ as a cattle-drover.” 

“Where are the cattle?’ 

“They were driven through here into a 

room just beyond this. 
they all went to help get the boat alongside. Krom what 
I overheard she came in partially submerged, and when 
alongside of this precious old tank, which is capable of 
rising or falling by means of machinery which Macfar- 
lane, the engineer I spoke about, invented, she sinks, and 
they load her through sea-gates, and unload her the same 
way. This place is simply a sort of half-way station 
between Chili and the United States.” 

“The smugglers don’t go all the way through, then.” 

“No. As I get it from the men, there are three of 
them here, ‘No. 1’ sails between here and. Chili, and ‘No. 
2’ between here and San Francisco, making ‘San Diego 
her ostensible southern terminus.” 

“Great scheme, eh?” : 

“Well, I should. say. That room is full of stuff that 
will never pay duty in the United States, if we fail. ‘No. 
1’ took away, the other day, a ship-load of stuff that will 
never pay duty in Chili. It is a whipsaw sort of busi- 
ness. | 


“We've got to get 


3) 


‘No, 2.—— 


large loading- 


“Can't you get me out of here where I will be nearer < 


action? If Bodley should happen.in now it would be all 
up with us, I’m afraid.” eas Sos ee 
_ “He’s coming now.” They slipped through a door 
into a hall. “In here. This is the men’s’ quarters. No 
one there now. I'll see you soon again.” 

O'Neill entered the conning-chamber, in which the trap 
was, only a second before Bodley returned to it, 

“Everything all right?’ asked Bodley, throwing’ a 
sharp glance at the supposed traitorous Mexican. “ 
thought I heard voices out here.” Za 

“Everything is all right, sefior. T heard nothing,” 

Well, close the trap. You may go back and watch 

the rear until we get ready to load the cattle.” 

This was just what O’Neill wanted. It would give 
complicated station of Astley and Bodley. tious 
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I was left here on guard while 


him an opportunity to let the boys into the body of the | . 


In a few minutes the boys had bee 
of the cave, and through ibe inner ate es 
the room 9 which me Was in hiding, ae 
When they were all together again th 
surer of success, but it would be Recetasy oe 
+ move at exactly the right moment. This was to be 
tipped to them by O’Neill. 
“I’m going on a still hunt for Stella” 
can’t stand this inaction.’’ : 
After listening at the door for a moment and hearin 
no sound in the hall he cautiously opened the door ee 
' closed it instantly. Some one was coming along the hall 
 =But he left it open the merest crack, and saw a man pass 
and stop at a door on the opposite side and knock. It 
_ was opened slightly and a whispered conversation took 
4 place between the man in the hall and the occupant of 
the room. 
| In a few moments the door opened again, and Stella 
f». stepped into the hall, and followed the messenger. 
} ‘Ted closed the door and stood with’ his back to it. 
“Boys, she’s here!” Ted’s voice was vibrant with emo- 
- tion. “I just saw her pass along the hall.” 
The boys hugged themselves and gave every noise- 
less demonstration of joy of which they were capable. 
“Whar was she goin’?” demanded Bud, in a whisper. 
“JT don’t know. A man called her out of the room 
# yonder and she followed him. » 
3 me reckon ‘twould be a good scheme to keep tab on 
ler. 
¥., ‘I think so, myself. I’m going right now to hunt her 
| up. You know the signal —the Moon Valley yell.” The 
sound of machinery was now heard, a rumble and thud. 
“What's up? I wish Darbey O'Neill would come back 
and put us next. He’s the only fellow who can do it.” 


said Ted. “TI 
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#* Stella had not been outside Mabel Astley’s room since 
# she had come into the place. She was a prisoner, but 
} Mabel treated her with every courtesy, and she was made 
42S comfortable as the narrow quarters would permit. 
Her hostess was, however, remarkably reticent about 
# ¢verything that went on about them, and Stella had no 
- means of knowing what was taking place outside, ex- 
_ cept by the noises that came to her ears occasionally. 
She had heard the rush of the cattle over the iron 
floor outside, which alarmed her a good deal until the 
noise passed away. Mabel had gone out two or three 

_ hours before, locking the door behind her and apologizing 

for the act. Then she returned, dripping with water, but 
}? without explaining her whereabouts, and Stella was by 
¥ this time too well trained to ask questions. 
| Now she had been summoned from the room, she knew 

-, not where, but Mabel had told-her to go, and she had to 
e. obey: 

Her messenger conducted her through the hall, and 
| had she known that Ted and the boys were within arms 
} length of her she would not have been able to restrain 
| herself, and the expedition would have been ruined right 
there, But-happily she did not know and followed her 
—Suide through a large chamber piled with boxes and 


and at the end of it the guide stopped, rapped on a door, 
and | vas bidden to enter. 
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-Tiveted steel plates, lighted 


Dales into another narrow hall with the same iron doors, — 


Oe ae Ceelia 34 front. Of. Him, and closed | e | : : b 
ee ee ae - 4 ‘aroused, jumped to’ the length. of his short chain, yelp: 


“ 


by an electric bulb han 
from the ceiling. | | tea se 

The room was littered with plunder of all sorts and of © 
all values. Against one wall was a pile of square wooden © 
boxes, around the walls were casks of wines and liquors — 
and boxes of cigars, and on a table in the center of the — 
room were jewels in packages and scattered loosely. 
Seated at the side of the table was a handsome man of — 
about forty. vee 

He was clad all in white, and wore white shoes and a 
white yachting-cap. Pa 

As Stella stood within the room looking about with © 
amazement the man was stroking his pointed, brown | 
beard and regarding her admiringly and critically. 

Then Stella’s eyes fell to him with an inquiring ex- — 
pression, and still he did not speak. 

“You sent for me, sir,” she said, in faltering tones. 

“Yes, be seated,” he replied. | 

Stella sat down and waited, and still the man said noth- 
ing. This made Stella mad. 

“Well, sir, what is it you want with me?” she asked. 

“To inform you that you are coming with me on a 
long voyage,” he said quietly. 

“You are quite mistaken,” said Stella, the red of anger 
cominginto her cheeks. “I want you to let me out of © 
this iron prison at once.” 

“Oh, no, indeed, we couldn’t spare you. I have ob- 
served you for some time, and I am.much pleased with 
you. To-night we go away from here. Outside we meet 
my yacht, and then off to any place we desire in the 
world. I am not so bad-looking, and I am rich and like 
you. What more could you desire?” 

“You are a beast,” said Stella vehemently, rising from 
her chair. “If this is all you brought me here to say let 
me out.” | 

As she rose from the chair she heard an ugly growling 
at one side of the room, and, looking in that direction, 
saw the Great Dane dog crouching on the floor,-his eyes 
shining like rubies in the light, and showing his fangs. 

“I supposed you knew that I am Captain Astley,” he 
said, “‘and that I am master here, and that what I want 
Laets’ - 

‘Except one thing,” said Stella. “You don’t get me.” 

She had made a careful survey of the room, and had 
observed at her feet a short stout club, which she drew 
nearer to her with her foot. 

“You will change your mind after you have been at 
sea a while,” he said, laughing, as he rose and ap- 
proached her. | | 

“Never,” she said. “If Ted Strong was here you 
wouldn’t dare talk like that.” 


“But he isn’t here, and as for him, that!” he snapped 
his fingers derisively.° “At any rate, you are going. The 
ship will sail soon. She is almost loaded. I did not send 
for you to ask you if you would go, but to tell you that 
you shall go. But before you start to your room to get 
ready you will give me a kiss to celebrate the occasion.” 

He approached her, laughing. ) | 
\ The flames of shame and anger leaped into Stella’s 
cheeks, as she stooped swiftly and picked up the club. . 
But Captain Astley grasped her suddenly, and her shriek 
of terror rang through the room and penetrated even the 
iron walls. . | sas ca 
She tore herself from him, and the dog, thoroughly | 
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Again Captain Astley tried to seize her, but she drew 
back her arm and struck him on the forehead with the 
club, wielded with all her strength. 

As he fell, stunned’ by the blow, Captain Astley re- 
leased the Sea-dog, which sprang at Stella's throat. 
Then she heard the clang of an iron door, and Ted was 
by her side. 

The dog was upon her and she felt its hot and fetid 
breath in her nostrils, when a strong brown hand grasped 
it by’ the throat. Catching it by the shoulder with his 


' other hand Ted gave its neck a twist and threw it from 
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him. 

The dog writhed a few times, then lay still. Its neck 
had been broken. 

“Oh, Ted, you came at last. I knew you would,” 
cried Stella, between tears-and laughter. 

“Ves, I heard your scream, and it has aroused the 
whole place,” said he. “‘Come, we must go! There is 
fighting to be done.” 

On hearing the scream: the boys had rushed from 
their place of concealment, and met Darbey O'Neill run- 
ning through the hall. 

“Tt has started sooner than I expected. We must 
hurry, or they’ll get away with that boat,” he said. 

As they came out of the narrow hall they were met 
by Bodley and his satelite Rattray, called “the Rat.” 

Without an instant’s delay O'Neill sprang upon Bod- 
ley, who was taken unprepared and went down in a 
heap: In the scrimmage O’Neill’s beard came off, re: 
vealing his true self, and Rattray, with a look of ex- 
ultant ferocity, drew a pistol and placed it at the gov- 
ernment agent’s head. 

He was about to pull the trigger, when a cap struck 
him across the eyes, and the trigger was not pulled, 
while a blow from Bud's iron fist stretched him out. 

Behind the men from the ship, who had followed Bod- 
ley, Ted Strong and Stella leaped from the adjoining 
hall. 

Ted had handed Stella one of his guns, and placing 
himself in the doorway leading to the ship, they stood 
expectant. 

Seeing their leaders done for, the crew turned to run 
to the ship, especially as Kit, Bud, and Ben had exposed 
their batteries of .44’s, when they ran into the muzzles 
of Ted’s and Stella’s weapons. 

“You might as well surrender quietly,” said Ted. “If 
you don’t, you will get shot to pieces.’ 7 

Every one of them threw up his hands. They had not 
hired out to be killed. 

Darbey O'Neill arose with Bodley handtuffed, while 
another pair was swiftly passed around the wrists of the 
dazed Rattray. | 

“That was soon over,” said O'Neill, with a genial 
smile, ‘Here, you fellows,” to the crew, “march into 
this room.” ; 

_ He indicated the quarters of the men about the place. 

They marched in quietly enough, and the door was 
locked upon them, while Bodley and Rattray were locked 
in another room. 

The boys then hurried to the ship and secured Mac- 
farlane, the engineer, who was working away quietly on 


~ 


_ his engines, not having heard the commotion. That dis- 


posed of the crew. 

“Where is Captain Astley’s daughter?” asked Ted. 
“The captain is safe enough in what looks like the 
treasure-room.” FUR tale ieee + 
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“Let us look in her room,” said ORE ) | 
They did so; but the room*was-cmpiy, 
Ted-hurried to the treastire-room. Captain Astley was 
not there, but a door leading to 
open, and this passage led to the c 


the cave. 
Captain Astley and his daughter had escaped. 


An examination of the premises revealed a strangely 
ingenious structure built at t yt 
was an iton-and-steel house, over a portion of which 
was a collapsible, water-proof roof that could be raised 
or lowered at will by machinery invented by Macfarlane. 

This roof, when raised above the surface of the water,~ 
and which in time had become coated with seaweed and 
barnacles, was the “vanishing island” of which the na- 
tives stood in fear, and they always crossed themselves 
when they passed the place where it was occasionally 


seen. 

This very 
in keeping away the curious. But greed had led to their 
undoing. i 

For years they had been engaged in smuggling with 
little prospect of being caught at it, but they must go 
to stealing a widow’s cattle, and fortune brought Ted 
Strong, King of the Wild West, there to stop it. Then 
the whole elaborate structure of their crimes tumbled 
in the space of a few minutes. 

As Darbey O’Neill had predicted, the capture of Bod- 
ley and Rattray, the exposure of the smuggling, and 


he entrance of the cave. It 


a passage beyond was" 
hamber opening into: 
, 
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fear had served the purposes of its Owners + 


the confiscation ef the boats “No. 1” and “NO. 2,. as 3 


well as an enormous fortune in jewels and merchandise, 
made the sensation of the day. - 

Zodley and Rattray got long terms in the penitentiary, 
as did many of the crew, but Captain Astley and his 
daughter kept beyond the reach of the law by remaining 
nearly always at sea. 

When, in the early morning light, the boys lowered the 
doors in the roof opening in the cave, and lifted the in- 
éline, they marched up it to the freedom of Santa Ysabel 
from cattle lifting in the future. After Stella had been re- 
stored to her aunt, and breakfast eaten, they all marched 
over to the big house and related all that had taken 
place to Sefiora Tarrazza. The eyes of that good woman 
erew large with wonder, and she crossed herself many 
times. 

“My son,” she said, laying her hand on Ted’s shoul- 
der in a motherly way, “you are, indeed, a remarkable 
young man, I wish, indeed, I had a son like you.” 

The young rough riders had accomplished their work, 


‘ 
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but they remained a month longer at Santa Ysabel to get * 


everything running smoothly, then departed for their 
beloved Moon Valley, the most beautiful spot in the 
Black Hills. 


THE END. 


“King of the Wild West’s Decision; or, Stella’s Waif 
of the Plains” is the title of the next isstie of the RouGH 
Riper Werexty, No. 145. Ted and Stella, and theif 
pards of the rough-riding clan, set out to defend the 
rights of a tot whom they have found, and whom Stella 


defends with all the courage of her young womanhood. * f° 


By means of Stella’s keen intuition and’ the courage an 
resourcefulness of Ted Strong and his friends, as vile @ 


gang of ruffians as ever despoiled the West is thwarted + 


and brought to justice. 


It is a stirri of the 
mountains and plains, ae sits Dak ae 
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EprroRIAL NOTE.—The deluge of le 
fital rooms I as Imapell r a “se to open att of are pouring into our edi- 
eek, we our mu d 
ewer yarious questions concernin, © ot enthusiastic young readers and 


anything connécted with outdoor li fe: het afleld. If you desire to know 


, hunt 
cowboy life on the plains, ask freely, sine ee Cshing, tur-collectin , or 


open. In many Caseés we may have to abbreviate letters but it shall 


be our aim to. print everything that we believ 
to the great body of readers. We shall alao, when hol requence eee 
wise, give the address as an evidence of good faith. O 


SPECIAL NOTICE—Owing to the great number of 

letters still coming, and the unabated interest Shown in 

» connection with our cash prize competition, we have 

J + concluded to extend the time a month or two. so that 
# every boy may have a chance. If you have up to now 
| failed to enter your letter in the contest, there is still time 
}_, todoso. We shall positively print the full name and 


address of every prize winner in this column, when the 
competition has closed. 


[a 


— : 
Will you please tell about bears in the northern part of the 
American continent? Are there any in British Columbia, and, if 

so, what are the skins worth? I am an old reader of the 
RoucH R«DpER WEEKLY; otherwise I would not take the ‘liberty 
fof asking questions, and thus take up valuable space which 
i should be devoted to the letters of regular readers. 


St.. Louis, Mo. SPENCER B. Rastum. 


Yes, there aré any number of bears in the wild parts of British 

} # Columbia, In many sections it is quite dangerous for a man to 

‘} go at certain seasons unless he is fully armed. It was only 

lately that a man by the name of Horace Knight, who lives 

neat Grand Forks, B. C., went on a hunting-trip in the ‘nioun* 

tains lying between Sutherland Creek and Christiania Lake, and 

found a large number of brown and cinnamon bears. He says 

- that in a radius of fifteen miles between Sutherland Creek and 

s Fife Station there must be at least two hundred bears. A good 

bearskin is worth $50. He cleaned up about five hundred dol- 

lars from his last trip. So you see that there are bears in 

British Columbia, and that the hunting of these hairy creatures 

proves profitable to a man who knows the woods, and where 
to find the game. » 


(A letter from Ohio.) 
I am a reader ‘of your Roucn Riper WeEEKty. I praise it as 
being the best of all five-cent books, I like all of the boys, 
especially the little fat German. R, SHERMAN HAdzvett. 
“The little fat German” is a favorite with all our readers. He 
has so many funny things to say that it is quite impossible to 
_B, tead about him without shaking with laughter. 


va (A letter from Texas.) 
I have been reading the Rovcu River WeExty for a long time, 
y and I want to say that there was never a better weekly story- 
Paper published. I am going to read it as long as I can secure 


copies. I live j ¢ like ranch work. 
opies I live in West Texas, and like G. G, Ronen. 


As you live in a ranch country and know the life, you can see 
' , Riper WEEKLY. 


Ned Taylor is 
or tot. We dare say 


\ that you join with us in saying that no author of boys’ stories 


young man, f 
I find in other 
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week- 
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who are thoroughly posted in all that pertains to Realty have editors’ 


have adventures that 
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choice spirits known as the young rough riders. 
will join him some day. 
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(A letter from New Brunswick.) — “ ny : 
I have been reading the Rouch Rimmer Weexty for nearly a 
year, and think of Ted and his chums a whole lot. How is Bean- - 
pole’s health? He is such a delicate little chap. I think Ned 


Taylor is quite up to date in his writing. Gorpon BLAIR. ie 
Ned Taylor is thoroughly conversant with the subjects of © 

which he writes. You and others who have been reading his" 

stories for any length of time have discovered this. , 


fx 


(A Netter from New. Brunswick.) 


I agree with you when you say that the Roucu, Riper WEEKLY 
has the best Western stories ever written. 
I have been a reader of the RoUGH Riper WEEKLY ever since 
it was first published, and think it is the best of its kind- 
Haro_tp LAWRENCE. 


The Rover Riper WereExty has no equal. Its stories are, 
bright, interesting, and always hold the attention of the reader 
from start to finish, . 


(A letter from Massachusetts.) 

I thank you very much for calling my attention to the RouéH — 
Riper WEEKLY, It reminds me a great deal of Tip Top in a 
good many ways; so, after this, I think I will take the Rovcu 
Riper WEEKLY, as well as the Zip Top Weekly. _ 

Harotp C. LIncotn. 

With these two boys’ papers you will never need any more 
good réading-matter. Yott now have the best. 


(A letter from Ohio.) 


I have been reading the Rouch River Week y for a long 
time, and I think it has the best Western stories printed, 

Ted Strong has good judgment, and knows a fine horse. Ben 
Tremont has the strength of a giant. CHARLES RAMSEY. * 


Ted’s judgment. is never at fault. He always knows what to 
do and when to do it. | 


I know of only one book that is better than the RoucH Riper 
WeekLY, and that is Tip Top Weekly. Still, the RouGm Riper 
WEEKLY is a dandy weekly. I think that the last number was 
fine, but I am hoping for a still better one next week, 

Htrary Noe. 


The story last week was exceptionally good, and the romances 
are getting better each week. 


(A letter from New York.) 

I have read the Roucn Riper Weekty for over a yéar, and I 
think that it is the best of the five-cent novels. It is a larger 
arid thicker than many other hovels. Although the Tip Top 
Weekly is a good novel, I like the RouGH Riper WEEKLY best. 

o Harry Ua, 


The Rove Ripée Werexry and the Tip Top W eekly are the 
best papers published for boys. Always read them, and you will 
never have reason to regret it. 
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3 (A letter from Kansas.) | | 
I have been reading your RoucH Riwer Weexty. I can shfaleey 
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(A letter from New York.) 

I think the Rouen Riper WEEKLY is the best Western story- 
paper I have read in a long time. I have been reading 1t and 
Tip Top every week. Tuomas A. DAIN. 

This letter comes from a reader who lives in one of the pic- 
turesque towns on the Hudson River. He admires Ted Strong 

and the Roucu River WEEKLY, and expects to read it and Zip 


Top for many a day to come. 


; 
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(A letter from Ohio.) 


For good stirring stories of the Western border, give me the 
' RoucH Rwer WEEKLY! I have been reading this book for over 
a year, and think it is the finest written. Any boy who wants 
' a good story of border life will find it in the RoucH River 
- Weexty. Ted Strong is a “la la,” and has no equal for being 
t handy and accurate with his “shootin’-irons.” I hope he will 
| always be so, and may he live to eat the chicken that scratches 
| on his grave! I have just finished reading the last number, and 
» like it very much. Apert J. PrrruN. 


Write us again and have the letter a long one, Tell our read- 
ers what there is about the stories of the RoucH RIpER WEEKLY 
that makes you like them better than other stories. 


\ 
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| When I go into the bookstore and find that the last RoucH 
| Riper WEEKLY has been sold out before I had a chance to get it, 

it makes me very mad. At least, it used to, but this does not 

happen now, as I have lately made it a point to order in ad- 

vance. I did not know that this library was so popular with 

readers that one had to speak for a copy in advance,-or wait 
. until the news-dealer sent for some more. I have not been kept 
waiting any more. I wouldn’t let a thing like that happen again 
for the world. I am so impatient to get the latest story about 
Ted Strong and his rough riders that I do not know what I 
would do if I were compelled to wait indefinitely. I am glad 
that I wasn’t in San Francisco at the time of the fire and earth- 
quake, as the readers had to wait several weeks before they 
- could get their favorite weekly. They must have read and re- 
read their old copies. .I suppose that you could not have bought 
a copy for love or money during those strenuous days when 
people could not get anything to eat, much less reading-matter. 

Three cheers for the publishers of the RoucH Riper WEEKLY 
and its famous author, Ned Taylor. Hans FRANKTON. 

Chicago, III. 

RoucH River WEEKLIES were decidedly at a premium in San 
Francisco during the fire, and every reader of the weekly kept 
his copy tight in his possession, not knowing when he would get 

_ anything else to read. 5 
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I have read the Rouch Rwer Weexkty for one year, and have 

; taken a liking to the young rough riders. I take the RoucH 

_ Riper WEEKLY by the year now. RopMAN PELL. 
San Francisco, Cal. © 


When you get the Rouch Rimer WEEKLY by the year, it is 
sent regularly each week through the mail without any delay. 
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I am a reader of the RoucH Rwee WEEKLY, and think that 
Ted and his rough riders are the bravest and most chivalrous 
boys that any one could read about. Roy Lunoulist. 

St. Paul, Minn. 2, 
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| companions for any of us than the young rough riders? 
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Where will we find a band of young men who would be better 


I have read all the 


; 1. é s ~~ 
i EEKLY is one of the cleanest and most interesting weeklies I 
ie 


_ Dallas, Tex. 
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(A_ letter from Nova 2 ae Mee: 
I myself, as well as all the boys around here, think that the 


RoucH Rwer WEEKLY iS the fae ; 
lieve that if our news-deale a ew cea 
When they come 1, they PAT EOS BUCO: 
-. eas and the boy who 1s ey Le to get his copy — 
| iting feels quite proud. 
rea yi Gbracies, but none are as goede the RoucH, RIDER 
WEEKLY. When we read of T ed and the boys, we imagine we 
are right there with two six-shooters. Can you Jn an poe le 
way lengthen the stories? If so, we would be very much o iged 
to age I could say a lot more for the RoucH Riper WEEKLY, : 
but I have to go to school now. Could you give us a story. 


: ps ? . “ : 
where Ted Strong and D iamond Dick mest GrorcGE HENSEy. | 


This bright, chatty letter will interest our readers very much, | 
George likes the stories so much that he wants them made. 
ick ill meet some time. 
longer. Perhaps Diamond Dick and Ted w i 
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few more copies he woul % 
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(A letter from Georgia.) 

T have been reading the RovcH RIDER WEEKLY stories for a 
long time, and think it is the hest weekly published for boys. | 

Bud Morgan is a typical Western ‘boy, while Ted Strong is 
just great. 

With best wishes for Street 
and all the rough riders in general, I re 
faithful readers, 

You are a faithful reader, and will remain loyal. to your fa- 


vorite weekly. 


& Smith, Ted Strong in particular, 
main one of your most 
MarTIN THRELDKELD. 


(A letter from Michigan.) ; 

I have been a reader of the Roucu Riper WEEKLY, and have 
read a great many numbers. I think they are the best books of 
stirring adventure out. Next to Ted, I like the Dutch youth the 
best. L remain an earnest reader, and give three cheers for Ted 
Strong, j RANDALL POLLOCK. 

We all like a story that is full of adventure. This is the reason 
that everybody who has once read the RouGH Riper WEEKLY 


continues to get the weekly. 


(A letter from Pennsylvania.) : 

In reading the Rovcu River Weexty, I find that it is the 
most interesting and best magazine published. It gives a full 
account of Western life. Joun C. Moran. 

Always read the Rouca Riwer WEEKLY. So long as you want 
to know all about Western life, and particularly how the cow- 
boys spend their time on the plains and ranches, get this popular 
boys’ publication. 


I am as much pleased with the RoucH Riper WEEKLY as I am 
with the Tip Top Wcekly, and that is saying a good deal, seeing 
what a comparatively new weekly the RoucH Rmer WEEKLY is. 
Of course, I cannot draw any comparisons, as the stories are 
entirely of a different style, but I think, as I do of all Street & 
Smith's publications, that it cannot be equaled by any other 
publisher in the United States. The stories are written by an 
niet who certainly knows all about the West. They are very 
eat ie pe I always like to express my opinion of the 

Manchester, N. H. sai Pe ace 

Your letter shows that you read the Roun Rmer WEEKLY 
with intelligence, and can appreciate its merits,  __ 
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ISSUED EVERY MONDAY. 


Ted: Strong wants 


interest. 


‘and he upholds the title. 
PRICE FIVE 
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HERE ARE THE LATEST TITLES: 


, 124—King of the Wild West's Helping: Hand; or, Stella, 
R the. Girl Range-rider, 
125—King of the Wild West’s Buckskin Guide; or, 
Stella at the Grand Round-up, 
120—King of the Wild West’s Strategy; or, Stella’s 
Trick Pony. 
27—King of the Wild West’s Tangled Trail; or, The 
: Disappearance of Stella. 
128—King of the Wild West’s Long Ride; 
Lost on the Red Mesa. 
, 129—King of the Wild West’s Phantom; or, Stella ih 
Danger. 
130—King of the Wild West’s Broncho-busters; or, 
ia Stella’s Fort in the Coulée, 
# 131—King of the Wild West’s Corral; or, How Stella 
Brought the Warning. 
132—King of the Wild West’s Tenderfoot Pard; or, 
Stella’s Surprise Party. 
§ 133—King of the Wild West’s Night Wrangler; or, 
ia What Happened to Stella. 
# 134—King of the Wild West’s Outlaw; or, Stella to the 
ia Rescue. 
135—King of the Wild West at the Throttle; or, Stella 
_ in the Flames.‘ 
"136—King of the Wild West’s Trail; or, Stella Binds 
Bill Blue. 


or, Stella 


* IF you WANT ANY BACK NUMBERS of our libraries and cannot 
B® Lut out and fill in the followin 
_ POSTAGE STAMPS TAKEN THE SAME AS MONEY. 


t _ STREET & SMITH, Publishers, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York City. 
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| HE ROUGH RIDER WEEKLY 


to make your acquaintance, boys, and we are. 
“eonvineed that you will be proud to have him as a friend. The 
tales of his adventures among the cowboys are full of fascinating 
He is known to every one as “King of the Wild West” 


CENTS PER COPY 


For sale by all newsdealers, or sent, postpaid, by the publishers upon receipt of price Ia money or postage stamps 


142—King of the Wild West on the Box; or, Stella_in 


- 


procure them from newsdealers, they can be obtained from this office dinock. 


order blank and send it to us with the price of the books you want and we will send them to you by return mail, 
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HANDSOME COLORED COVER COVER 


137—King of the Wild West’s Race; or, Stella Among 
the Seris. 

138—King of the Wild West’s Fire-signal; 
Stella Foiled the Marauders. 

139—King of the Wild West Rides the Line; or, Stella 
Saves Old Glory, 

140—King of the Wild West’s Treasure; or, Stella on 
the Walls of Montezuma. 

141—King of the Wild West’s Totem; or, Stella ] Makes 
a New Maxim. 


or, How 


the Mountains. 

143—King of the Wild West’s Slick Trick; or, Stella 
Buys a Town. 

144—King of the Wild West on Vanishing Island; or, 
Stella Solves an Enigma, 

145—King of the Wild West’s Decision; 
‘Waif of the Plains, 

146—King of the Wild West’s Broken Cinch; or, Stella’s. 
Stratagem, 

147—King of the Wild West’s Iron Box; or, Stella 
Turns the Tables. 

148—King of the Wild West’s Lost Brand; or, Stella in 
“No Man’s Land,” 

149—King of the Wild West’s Snow Camp; or, Stella 
Lost in the Wilderness. 


or, Stella’s 
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Merriwell Stories now being published 
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Merriwell’s Schooldays.”’ 
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EF. receive hundreds of letters every week from readers 
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TIP TOP WEEKLY 


asking if we can 
k’s adventures. In 
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‘n book form in the 


The first book to appear was No. 


We give herewith a complete 
blished in book form up to the present wnting. 


MEDAL LIBRARY 


AT 10 CENTS 


AT 10 CENTS 


150—Frank Merriwell’s Schooldays. 296—Frank Merriwell’s Protége. 
167—Frank Merriwell’s Chums. 300—Frank Merriwell on the Road. 
178—Frank Merriwell’s Foes. 304—Frank Merriwell’s Own Company. 
184—Frank Merriwell’s Trip West. | 308—Frank Merriwell’s Fame. 
189—Frank Merriwell Down South. | 412—Frank Merriwell’s College Chums. 
193—Frank Merriwell’s Bravery. 316—Frank Merriwell’s Problem. 
197—Frank Merriwell’s Hunting Tour. 320—Frank Merriwell’s Fortune. 


201—F rank 
205—F rank 


Merriwell in Europe. 
Merriwell at Yale. 


324—F rank 
328—F rank 


Merriwell’s New Comedian. 
Merriwell’s Prosperity. 


209—Frank Merriwell’s Sports Afield. 332—Frank Merriwell’s Stage Hit. 

213—Frank Merriwell’s Races. 336—Frank Merriwell’s Great Scheme. 
| 217—Frank Merriwell’s Bicycle Tour. 340—Frank Merriwell in England. 
| 225—Frank Merriwell’s Courage. 344—Frank Merriwell on the Boulevards. 
229—F rank Merriwell’s Daring. 348—Frank Merriwell’s Duel. 
| 233—Frank Merriwell’s Athletes. 352—Frank Merriwell’s Double Shot. 

$ 237—Frank Merriwell’s Skill. _ 350—Frank Merriwell’s Baseball Victories. 
| 3 240—F rank Merriwell’s Champions. 359—Frank Merriwell’s Confidence. 
eT 244—Frank Merriwell’s Return to Yale. 362—Frank Merriwell’s Auto 
. 247—Frank Merriwell’s Secret. 365—Frank Merriwell’s Fun. 
i 3 251—Frank Merriwell’s Danger. 368—F rank Merriwell’s Generosity. 
| | 254—F rank Merriwell’s Loyalty. 371—Frank Merriwell’s Tricks 
f 258—Frank Merriwell in Camp. —Frank Merriwell’ tat; 
P 374—F rank Merriwell’s Temptation 

|, 262—Frank Merriwell’s Vacation. 377—F rank Merriwell Mi 
ii eae Merriwell’s Cruise. ; santas 
i 271—Frank Merriwell’s Chase. AT 
276—Frank Merriwell in Maine. Nace : 
j 280—Frank Merriwell’s Struggle. 380—Frank Merriwell’s L 
. 284—Frank Merriwell’s First Job. 82—F Stent ya 
| fo mere eather eens 383—F rank Merriwell’s Mascot. 
| Merriwell’s Opportunity. 386—Frank Merriwell’s Reward. 


292—Frank Merriwell’s Hard Luck. 


} 389—Frank Merriwell’s Phantom. , ) 
Da) 
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@ We will be glad to send a fine complete catalogue of th shes 
just filled with good things for boys, upon receipt cf a lige isin rapes 


STREET & SMITH, Publishers, NEW YORK CITY 


TW PAtCIAO Tre + aoe 
THE FAVORITE LIST} 


OF FIVE-CENT LIBRARIES 


Rough Rider Weekly 


Ted Strong was appointed deputy marshal by accident, but he resolves to use 
his authority and rid his ranch of some very tough bullies. He does it in such a 
slick way that everyone calls him ‘‘ King of the Wild West” and he certainly 
deserves his title. $100 in cash are given to the readers of this publication, 
every three months. Buy a copy and learn how to come in for a share of it. 


| DIAMOND DICH WEEKLY 


These are stories of the adven- | |The demand for stirring stories 
tures of boys who succeeded in | of Western adventure is admir- 
climbing the ladder of fame by | «bly filled by this library. Every 
honest effort. No more inter- | Up-to-date boy ought to read just 
esting tales can be imagined. | how law and order are estab- 
Each number is at least one-third | lished and. maintained on our 
longer than the ordinary five- | Western plains by Diamond Dick, 
cent library. Bertie, and Handsome Harry. 


We know, boys, that there is 
no need of introducing to you 
Nicholas Carter, the greatest 
among the Redskins. These are | sleuth that ever lived. Every 


Buffalo Bill is the hero of a 
thousand exciting adventures 


given to our boys only in the | number containing the adven- 
Buffalo Bill Stories. They are | tures of Nick Carter has a peculiar, 
but delightful, power of fascina- 
tion. 


BOWERY BOY LIBRARY 

Every boy who prefers variety The adventures of a poor-waif aan 
eos Whose only name is ‘‘Bowery 
| Billy.”” Billy is the true product 
be a reader of Brave and Bold. | of the streets of New York. No 
All these were written by authors } boy can read the tales of his trials 
who are past masters in the art Without imbibing some of that 

: : resource and courage that makes 
of telling boys’ stories. Every | the character of this homeless boy 
tale is complete in itself. stand out so prominently. 


bound to interest and please you. 


in his reading matter, ought to 


The Tip Top Weekly 


Frank Merriwell and his brother Dick are known and loved by over one 
hundred and fifty thousand of the best boys in the United States. They are 
both clean-cut, vigorous fellows who dare to do right no matter what the 
consequences. Get the current number. We are sure you will like it. 


